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Watchful Waiting i in the Senate 


dent and his opponents in the Senate on the peace 

treaty is out of the question. During the past 
week the contest over reservations has, for the first 
time, developed the earmarks of a decisive fight. 

Ten days ago the President’s callers brought away 
the impression that he would submit to reservations, as 
a means of expediting ratification, if convinced they 
would not emasculate the covenant. Republican leaders, 
acting on this information, said they were re-drafting 
the reservations they desired in language they hoped 
the President would accept. 

Since that time, without any substantial reason being 
disclosed, the situation has suddenly changed. The Pres- 
ident now is preparing to go before the country to start 
backfires against all reservation Senators, while a group 
of Republican leaders is busy seeking the signatures of 
thirty-five Senators to a pledge to reject the treaty if 
reservations cannot be made. 

There have been many annoying incidents in the con- 
sideration of the peace treaty by the Senate, but so far 
as the public knows there was little to warrant the 
abandonment of conciliation at a time when it appeared 
on the point of producing 


"en the time being compromise between the Presi- 


did not call the Republican leaders into conference at 
the White House, but only those senators who were re- 
garded as being “on the fence,” added to the resentment. 

What approached an open break was reached when 
Senator Lodge introduced a resolution calling for im- 
mediate submission of the Franco-American defensive 
treaty to the Senate, and the White House announced 
that the treaty would not be given the Senate until the 
President returned to Washington in September. 

In a carefully planned, but apparently extemporane- 
ous action in the Senate, attention was called by Sen- 
ators Brandegee and Lodge to the fourth section of the 
French treaty, which required the submission of this 
pact to the Senate “at the same time” as the treaty of 
Versailles. 

Senator Moses followed with the charge that the 
President was holding back the treaty as a club over 
Frahee to prevent amendments to the League of Na- 
tions covenant by the French Parliament. Senate Re- 
publicans have been hoping the French Parliament 
would take the lead in amending the covenant and have 
been closely watching developments in Paris. 

After the Brandegee-Lodge-Moses attack, President 
Wilson indicated that 





an understanding. 

The President began to 
lose patience with the 
Senate when the Foreign 
Relations Committee re- 
fused his request that it 
acquiesce in the appoint- 
ment of an American 
member of the Repara- 
tions Committee pending 
ratification of the treaty. 
Immediately thereafter 
he was further irritated 
by the announcement of 
a Republican senator 
with whom he had con- 
ferred that the President 
had acknowledged he was 
the author of the disputed 
Shantung provision of 
the treaty. This statement 
the President promptly 
denied. 

The Senate, on its part, 
was annoyed by the Pres- 
ident’s delay in answer- 
ing resolutions calling 
for information on the 








very few more Republican 
senators would be called 
to the White House, and 
began active prepara- 
tions for his cross-coun- 
try trip, and a few days 
later told a group of 
Democratic senators the 
Franco-American treaty 
would be sent to the Sen- 
ate at once. 

The six compromise 
reservations formulated 
by former President Taft 
utterly failed in their 
purpose to bring the 
President and his oppo- 
nents together. These 
reservations are very sim- 
ilar to those proposed by 
Elihu Root, except that 
they provide that self- 
governing dominions that 
are members of the 
League may not be rep- 
resented with the mother 
country on the Council, 
and for the provisional 








peace negotiations. The 
fact that the President 
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The optimist sees the doughnut and the pessimist sees the hole 


withdrawal of the United 
States after ten years. 
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The Taft proposals were put forward at a bad 
time and in the worst possible way. They were not 
made public by the former President, but by an anti- 
League Senator, who had received-copies of letters ad- 
dressed to Will Hays, of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, in which they were outlined. The letters were 
made public in Washington. before Mr. Hays had re- 
ceived them. The net result of Mr. Taft’s effort has 
been to strengthen the determination of the Republicans 
who want reservations. 

The widening of the breach between his opponents in 
the Senate and the President is generally laid to per- 
sonal hostility and politics. The real reason may more 
probably be that the President learned either that the 
reservations proposed by the Republicans would not be 
of the “innocuous” variety, or that other nations would 
follow the example and adopt reservations, if any were 
adopted in the United States. 

The President’s trip has been planned for a long time, 
but it was originally intended as a-speech making tour 
to explain the League and not to bring pressure against 
the Senate. Ten days ago the trip was on the point of 
being dropped. It is certain that no slight provocation 
causes the President’s decision to play what is regarded 
in Washington as “his last card” in an appeal to the 
people. : 

As he prepares for his trip, President Wilson appears 
confidert and happy. On a recent visit to the War De- 
partment to see Secretary Baker he swung along the 
corridors like a doughboy, humming a march tune and 
making his secret service men step lively. 

The prospect of delay in disposing of the peace treaty 
may set forward the congressional investigation of 
American-Mexican affairs, which Congress has been 
planning to take up. 

There is in Washington at present a group of Ameri- 
cans and Mexicans diligently employed in an effort to 
get congressional action that will force withdrawal of 
American recognition of Carranza. These men are 
openly conferring with Senators and Representatives 
and their statements are being given a great deal of 
consideration. 

Henry Fletcher, American Ambassador to Mexico, 
testifying before the House Rules Committee, said there 
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International Film 


Great Britain has chosen as her new Ambassador to the United 
States the present Minister of Education, Hon. H. A. L. Fisher 


had been fifty-one Americans killed in Mexico during 
the last two years. During that time he had not been in- 
formed of one prosecution by the Mexican Government 
for the crimes. He said, however, that the crimes were 
committed by bandits and it was difficult for the Gov- 
ernment to apprehend them. 

“Is the Carranza Government fulfilling its mission as 
a government?” Chairman Campbell asked. 

“I think it is,” answered Mr. Fletcher. 

“How much of Mexico does Carranza control?” 

“Practically all of it,” he responded. “Villa controls 
only the ground on which he camps.” 

The story of the Mexican-American group that is 
pressing for action by the United States is a very dif- 
ferent one. They say the rebel bands, not Carranza, are 
all powerful. They claim to have letters signed by seven 
revolutionary leaders, including Villa, stating that they , 


* are willing to band together to depose Carranza and 


erect a stable government that will give protection to 
the lives and property of foreigners, and will carry out 
its international obligations, if the United States will 
withdraw recognition from the present Mexican Gov- 
ernment and permit them to import arms and ammu- 
nition. 

The Senate was startled by the news from Mexico 
City that one of its members—Senator Fall, of New 
Mexico—had offered early in 1917 to meet Villa in se- 
cret near the border to discuss Mexican affairs. The 
correspondence, later made public by Senator Fall, 
showed he was willing to meet the man Pershing was 
sent into Mexico to “get,” provided he made in advance 
“an absolute pledge of respect for American lives and 
property, of respect for treaty obligations, etc.” The 
meeting never took place, but there has been much quiet 
criticism of Senator Fall among his colleags. His de- 
fenders point out, ‘however, that what Senator Fall 
planned to do was no more reprehensible than what 
dozens of others are doing daily in discussing with 
representatives of Villa and other revolutionists their 
plans for overturning what still remains, in a diplo- 
matic sense at least, a “friendly government” in Mexico. 

While Congress listens to various accounts of the 
Mexican situation, it is obviously waiting for something 
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The Shooting of a German Spy 


The man and his wife in the center of this squad of soldiers had lived in a French village for ten years as Swiss. They were caught 
telephoning thru a secret apparatus to the German military, confessed that they were spies, and were shot against the wall at the left 
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These Belgian workmen have begun already to clear away the debris and rebuild the shattered railroad station at Ghent 
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to “pop” and disclose the situation as it is. There is a 


certain nervousness in the waiting, for no one knows 


in exactly what quarter the “pop” will occur. 
R. M. B., Washington 


Woman Suffrage Marches On 


ASHINGTON remembers March 3, 1913, as 

W the day its suffrage education was begun. That 

was the day of the grand suffrage parade that 

ended in a riot and kept the country buzzing for a 
month. Washington proved an unruly scholar. 

But if there were another suffrage parade in Wash- 
ington tomorrow there would be no riot—unless it were 
of Senators and Representatives fighting to get in line. 
Nothing less than machine guns ahead could prevent 
their marching. 

Congress has learned its suffrage lesson. The Presi- 
dent has learned his suffrage lesson. And the women, 
while teaching the two, gained much valuable knowl- 
edge themselves. 

They learned the moves in the game of national poli- 
tics, and much about governmental methods that is not 
in the textbooks. They searched out the coneealed levers 
and manipulated them with the final result that the 
congressional machinery turned out the product they 
wanted. 

They are using their knowledge now to get quick 
action on the amendment by the states so that all Amer- 
ican women may vote in the presidential election of 
1920. One month after the Senate passed the amend- 
ment eleven states had ratified, and Arkansas made the 
twelfth on July 28. The National Woman’s Party al- 
ready has taken the polls and has the pledges of majori- 
ties in twenty-three other legislatures. Only one more 
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“Miss Wyoming,” whose real name is Miss Helen Bonham, 
chosen to typify the state in a poster celebrating Frontier Day 
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legislature needs to be pledged to make ultimate rati- 
fication certain. 

There is this serious obstacle to complete ratification 
before the presidential campaign: Many of the legisla- 
tures favorable to suffrage do not meet in regular ses- 
sion before November, 1920. The answer is special ses- 
sions. The way the radical wing of the suffrage forces 
is going about securing special sessions to ratify, in the 
face of opposition, in some instances, from the women of 
the states who consider the effort hopeless, is charac- 
teristic of the methods they have followed in Wash- 
ington. 

They are appealing to governors by letter and tele- 
gram and holding demonstrations in state capitals, but, 
while they make these direct and obvious efforts, they 
are not neglecting the mainsprings of political action 
with which they have grown familiar in the last six 
strenuous years. 

There is every evidence that they are continuing to 
play off adroitly one political party against the other. 
They are pointing out that the record of neither on this 
suffrage issue is one to boast of. To Republican leaders 
they say: “It is true-that suffrage was put thru by a 
Republican Congress, but women feel that it could have 
been put thru last session,-if you had not been so keen 
for party advantage. If you really want to get credit 
you must see that Republican states ratify immediate- 
ly.” And to Democratic politicians they say: “The 
women know your record on suffrage. It will cost you 
votes. Unless you see that Democratic legislatures do 
not obstruct the amendment, the Republicans will get all 
the credit. Seven out of the eleven legislatures that have 
ratified are Republican.” 

Here are some of the results: 

Immediately upon his return to Washington Presi- 
dent Wilson wired Governor Kilby, of Alabama, and the 
speaker of the House that he hoped the amendment 
would be ratified by the great state of Alabama. 

“It would constitute a happy augury for the future 
and add greatly to the strength of a movement which, 
in my judgment, is based upon the highest considera- 
tion, both of justice and expediency.” 

Homer S. Cummings, chairman of the National Dem- 
ocratic Executive Committee, spoke more plainly to the 
president of the Alabama Senate. 

“Quite apart from any question of essential justice,” 
he wired, “it is highly probable from a party standpoint 
that our friends be in harmony with the attitude of the 
national party on this subject and that we should pre- 
sent everywhere a united front. I hope no attempt will 
be made to avoid the issue by referendum or other- 
wise.” 

Attorney General Palmer busied himself with the 
Governor of Maryland and Secretary Daniels took on 
North Carolina. When Alabama showed signs of get- 
ting out of line, Secretary Daniels turned in and wrote 
the chairman of the Alabama ratification committee: 

“The South has nothing to fear from the amendment, 
but it would be a loss to southern chivalry and southern 
prestige if our section of the country halted this great 
reform.” 

Republican leaders were equally active. Massachu- 
setts, the home state of Senator Lodge, was among the 
first to ratify. Mr. Smoot exerted himself to get Utah 
in line. And Boies Penrose, super-anti, aided and abet- 
ted ratification at Harrisburg! He was given full credit 
by Mrs. Lawrence Lewis, chairman of the ratification 
committee, for the victory in Pennsylvania. 

All this goes to prove that women have removed suf- 
frage from the realm of personal prejudice to that of 
party politics. To do this they have had to learn a lot, 
not only about the inside of jails and workhouses, but 
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St. Lowis Republic 
Two’s company, three’s a crowd 


also about the inside of the government of the United 
States. 

The policy of the radicals on ratification is entirely 
consistent with their policy prior to the adoption of the 
amendment—a policy that developed as a direct reaction 
to conditions as they saw them. 

The simultaneous granting of suffrage, thru the ef- 
forts of the National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, in four western states in 1912, gave the suf- 
fragists the kind of an argument that made it worth 
while to come to Washington. The voting strength of 
women had been swelled to four million, and suffrage 
states controlled one-fourth of the Senate, one-sixth of 
the House and one-fifth of the Electoral College. It was 
a powerful political weapon, and the women knew it. At 
first they did not know just how to use it—but they 
learned. 


"THE first serious difficulty the women encountered in 

Washington was with the Rules Committee of the 
House. The pro-suffrage chairman, Mr. Henry, of Texas, 
gave them their first important bit of information on 
the workings of Congress and they jotted it down in 
their notebooks. 

“It would give me great pleasure,” he frankly wrote, 
“to report the resolution to the House except for the 
fact that the Democratic caucus, by its direct action, 
has tied my hands and placed me in a position where I 
will not be authorized to do so unless it reconvenes and 
changes its decision. I am sure your good judgment will 
cause you to thoroly understand my position.” 

Accepting the hard logic of party responsibility, the 
women then appealed to their voting sisters of the West 
to defeat every candidate of the party that had obstruct- 
ed suffrage at the coming congressional election. It was 
a difficult step, for in all suffrage states both candidates 
were naturally good suffragists. But it was the only sort 
of demonstration a party caucus could understand. Out 
of forty-three Democratic congressmen running in suf- 
frage states about twenty were elected that fall. 

When Congress had recovered from campaigning and 
settled down to work, suffragists found there had been 
a surprising increase in the number of Democrats who 
believed the amendment should be allowed to come to a 
vote. Still, committees faltered, and in seeking the rea- 
son the women learned another important fact. 

Just as the Rules Committee was dominated by the 
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caucus of the party in power, so the caucus in turn was 
dominated by the leaders of the party in and out: of 
Congress. The suffragists searched, but they could find 
only one leader whose work was law with his party, and 
that was President Wilson. 

They had not entirely neglected President Wilson in 
the past, but now they turned to him in dead earnest. 
In 1913, just after his inauguration, he had told them 
suffrage was a question to which he had given no 
thought and on which he had no opinion. He voted for 
suffrage in New Jersey in 1915, but insisted that “suf- 
frage should be settled by the states and not by the 
Federal Government.” By December of that year the 
President had announced he was entertaining “an open 
mind” on the constitutional amendment. 

Every one knows the history of the suffrage war. It 
was designed to convince the country that the Presi- 
dent, himself, was the center of opposition to the con- 
stitutional amendment. It was designed to focus atten- 
tion upon him, and by making his position untenable to 
compel him to move for the approval of the amendment 
by Congress. In the suffrage war 214 pickets were ar- 
rested and sentenced to terms ranging from three days 
to seven months. 

On January 9, 1918, the President came out with his 
first public statement in support of the Federal amend- 
ment. On January 10, one year after the picketing of 
the White House was begun, the House passed the suf- 
frage amendment, and the militants proclaimed the vin- 
dication of their policy. 

However, the amendment had still to pass the Senate, 
so there was no relaxation in the militant pressure 
against the President. On September 29 the President 
went before the Senate and urged passage of suffrage 
as a war measure. The Senate defeated the amendment, 
and thereby rejected the first piece of legislation called 
for by the President as a war measure, the following day. 
The militants, however, were not convinced that their 
theory was a fallacy. If the President was sincere, they 
said, and were not merely trying to escape responsibil- 
ity, he would have used the same iron-handed methods 
he had employed on other occasions to compel support 
for his measures by Democratic Senators. The burning 
of all the President’s speeches on democracy was begun 
by the militants. 

It is notable, suffragists say, that, while the Republi- 
cans claim full credit for the passage of the amendment 
this session, the vote that made passage certain was 
that of Senator Harris, of Georgia, a Democrat. The an- 
nouncement that Senator Harris would vote for suffrage 
came from France while President Wilson was at the 
Paris White House. 

Whether the women always used the political knowl- 
edge they gained in Washington to the best advantage 
is difficult to judge—at any rate, they got what they 
were after. The important question now is, how they 
will use this knowledge in the future. 

It is certainly not a question of women going into 
politics when they get the vote. They have been in poli- 
tics for six years. Their opinions now are being given 
weight by politicians planning next year’s campaign. 

There was recently a gathering of Republican women 
from the states in Washington to discuss how to line up 
the women in the next campaign for the G. O. P. There 
was great enthusiasm as Republican senators told the 
traditions of the party and of the support it had given 
woman suffrage. But a chill fell over the gathering 
when Anne Martin, a candidate for United States Sen- 
ator in Nevada, spoke. It was interesting to watch the 
effect of her words. 

It was their duty, she told them, instead of trying to 
persuade women to vote one ticket or the other, to per- 
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 suade the leaders of the party they wished to see suc- 

ceed so to mold its policies as to win the support of 
women. The plain women back home, she hinted, would 
demand real issues to vote upon. 

“It is not a question of women’s entering politics or 
parties,” Miss Martin was convinced, “but a question of 
politics and parties developing to include women.” 

The applause from the women was perfunctory, but 
Miss Martin has been busy ever since conferring with 
the male leaders of her party on the issues from the 
woman’s viewpoint! 

The claim that women would “purify” politics was 
discarded with the other philosophical arguments six 
years ago. Nevertheless, they have done a popular serv- 
ice im clarifying for the voters some of the inner ma- 
chinery of government. By their demonstrations in 
Washington they have called attention to the facts for 
the voters—men and women—to change if they will. 
Meanwhile, they themselves are busy adding ratifica- 
tion stars to their suffrage banner. 


The Blunder of Race Riots 


EARING on the problem of America’s “subject 
race,” brought to the front by the race riots in 
Washington and Chicago, the New York World, 
rated the foremost Democratic newspaper of the United 
States, published a striking editorial article, which said: 


One of the most brutal forms of oppression is the pun- 
ishment of a whole race for the crimes of individuals. For 
many years this has been and it still is the practise in 
American states that do not recognize the citizenship of 
the negro. ,.. 

Deplorable as all this lawlessness is, the response of the 
black man to the white man was bound to come some time. 
The negro has long been free. He has acquired some educa- 
tion and property. He has made a place for himself in 
industry. The laws under which he lives guarantee him 


equality. He escapes no responsibility that rests upon the 
white man. Yet in large sections of the Union when riot is 


afoot he is stripped of every right and driven either into 
hiding or violence. 
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On the famous Hill 240 over which they fought the men of the 
First Division, A. E. F., built this monument to their comrades 
who were killed in action. ‘The First Division was the first 
American unit to be sent to the front line. With the Second 
Division and chosen French troops it was given the place of 
honor in the fight for Soissons, where it suffered heavy casualties 
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Is there anybody in the South or elsewhere who imagines 
that the compulsory service of 360,000 negroes in the United 
States Army, in many instances so creditably as to win high 
commendation, has had no influence upon them or the mass 
of their people at home? Who is foolish enough to assume 
that with 239,000 colored men in uniform from the south- 
ern states alone, as,against 370,000 white men, the blacks 
whose manhood and patriotism were thus recognized and 
tested are forever to be flogged, lynched, burned at the 
stake or chased into concealmei.t whenever Caucasian des- 
peradoes are moved to engage in these infamous pastimes? 

We grieve over the hardships of many subject peoples a 
long way off and on occasion manifest something like in- 
dignation, but in all the world there is hardly a population 
so God-forsaken and law-forsaken as our own blacks. 
Whether it is agreeable or not, therefore, the Washington 
outbreak is a warning to all Americans that their race wars 
hereafter are going to be race wars. The negro citizen is 
going to have his day in court. It ought not to be necessary 
for him to fight for it. 

The New York Tribune and the New York Sun, both 
Republican, congratulated the World on doing “a bold 
thing and a fine thing and a loyal thing,” and urged it 
to continue its labor to establish the principles of the 
practically ignored post-Civil War amendments to the 
Constitution. In rejoinder the World, apparently not al- 
together enjoying the compliments, replied that it had 
not political rights so much in mind as the negro’s day 
in court—a condition under which a black man accused 
of a crime would be sure of a fair trial. It called atten- 
tion to the fact that no one votes in Washington, and 
said that the North, practically as much as the South, 
is filled with anti-negro prejudice. 

The answer of the Tribune and the Sun was that the 
practice of certain states to deny to the negro his con- 
stitutional suffrage right was at once the symbol and 
source of the suppression of his other rights, and 
that the poison distilled by asserting in a most concrete 
way that the negro is an inferior naturally spread to 
the remainder of the country. 

The controversy is an old one and of course nothing 
new is likely to be said concerning it. It is, however, 
painfully evident that as the negro rises, and his cul- 
tural and material progress goes slow and steady, he is 
less disposed to submit to being put on. The service of 
thousands of colored men in the war, on the whole in a 
creditable way, has had a great educative influence. In 
particular collisions the negro is doubtless often. wrong, 
but on the main question he feels he is fundamentally 
right, and is apparently persuaded that as long as the 
ballot is withheld no other right is safe. So there is dis- 
cernible an increasing disposition to follow the ideas of 
Burghardt du Bois rather than those of Booker Wash- 
ington, who counseled the negro to be patient and to de- 
velop private virtues first. 

The charge is made that negro unrest is largely due 
to I. W. W. and Bolshevik propaganda. Doubtless those 
who have an interest in promoting revolutionary dis- 
turbances are neglecting no discontented element, but 
there is little evidence adduced showing that the rise of 
negro radicalism is primarily due to outside incitation. 
It seems rather to proceed from causes which existed 
long before the I. W. W. or the Bolsheviki were heard 
of, and to constitute in many ways the gravest of Amer- 
ica’s domestic problems. 

It does not seem in reason that a race which has 
shown the vitality of the black race can be permanently 
kept in the status of degraded inferiority. For some 
time, even in liberal circles, the idea has had vogue that 
a mistake was made of giving the negro a vote too soon. 
But it is becoming more and more contended that the 
blunder in reconstruction days was in making the negro 
nominally free while giving him neither land nor tools. 

There was no recognition of the fact that he had an 





The Strongest Union in the World 


The million or more British miners who went on strike for better working 
conditions owe this title to the genius of their leader—Bob Smillie, a Scotch 
miner himself who still earns his living with his pick, but who is predicted as 
prime minister in the first British labor cabinet. Mr. Smillie is no Bolshevist; 
“gloomy materialist” describes him better. He believes that there is essential 
wrong in a system that makes men spend twelve hours in the depths of a mine and 
the rest of their time in a _ pigsty—and he fights hard for his belief 
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One of the lesser grievances 


against which the British miners struck—using their supposedly leisure time to stand in line for pay 
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To arrange for the sale of $1,500,000,000 worth of American 
army supplies stocked up in Europe is the job alloted to C. W. 
Hare by the War Department. Mr. Hare sailed for Europe several 
weeks ago with a large staff of experts to begin the work 


equitable claim to a part of the wealth his labor had 
helped to heap up, and he sank into deplorable economic 
dependence. It is pointed out that even an autocratic 
Czar, when he freed the Russian serfs, gave two-thirds 
of the land to them as their plain right. If the derided 
advice of the Freedman’s Bureau had been taken and 
each former slave family had been started with forty 
acres and a mule it is possible that by this time it would 
be much better with whites in regions of large negro 
population. 


America’s Mortgage on Europe 


F HE trade statistics for the fiscal year ended on 
June 30, 1919, complete the record for the five- 
year war period. The United States has shipped 
abroad goods valued at twenty-seven billion dollars and 
has imported goods valued at twelve million dollars. 
The “balance of trade” is thus the stupendous total 
of fifteen billion dollars. 

The movement has steadily accelerated. The balance 
for 1919 was four billions against three and a half bil- 


lions in 1918 and 1917, two billions in 1916, and one 


billion in 1915. 

Prior to the war we exported in goods about five hun- 
dred millions a year more than we imported. The bal- 
ance was offset by charges for shipping services, insur- 
ance, expenses of travelers and by the interest on the 
debt then owed by America to Europe. These items have 
now almost disappeared from the balance sheet, and the 
United States has passed from debtor to creditor. The 
remainder of the world now owes us money on which 
the annual charge is in the neighborhood of a billion 
a year. 

If Europe is to pay it is obvious the payment must 
be in goods. We must prepare, as bankers, business men 
and economists agree, to be a dumping ground for arti- 
cles of European production. Even to get goods further 
credits must be extended. Practically every country in 
Europe is an applicant for new credits against which 
to draw to buy raw materials and new machinery. Many 
of these requests have already been responded to and 
others are under negotiation. Thus there is to be an in- 
crease in the annual sum to be met by the shipment of 
goods to this side. 
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Frank W. Vanderlip in his recent book, addressing 
a public which he declares is illiterate in economics, sets 
out with force and clarity the facts of the situation. 
As the volume is being widely read it promises to exert 
a powerful influence on American public opinion. The 
tone is pessimistic—raises doubt as to what the end is 
to be. According to Mr. Vanderlip this country is in- 
volved very deeply in a financial way and the way out 
is difficult. A debtor seldom has a kindly opinion for a 
creditor, and consequently America may not be as pop- 
ular in the future as in the past. 

But it is pointed out that Mr. Vanderlip practically 
ignores a highly important element in the situation. 
This is the effect of the new level of prices. Debts, as 
all are aware, are payable in money, and, speaking 
roughly, prices have doubled. This means that the gross 
valuation of the wealth of Europe, if prices do not tum- 
ble, will be twice what it was before the war. 

That is to say, having spent one hundred and twenty 
billions on the war, Europe in pounds, francs or dollars 
will be nominally richer than before it. Debts are en- 
larged, but even more enlarged is the account value of 
the property securing the debts. Measured in days of 
human toil, in the end the determining factor, it is 
doubtful whether debt ridden France will ship to us the 
product of many more days of toil than she formerly 
sent. A manufacturer of Lyons, who formerly sent over 
1,000,000 yards of silk, which represented one million 
days of work, and received a credit of $1,000,000, now 
can send us over the same, a million yards representing 
the same million days of work, and receive a credit of 
$2,000,000. 

The significance of the new level of prices does not 
yet seem fully appreciated by the business and political 
world. It may be that if the new level persists that it 
will develop, when all forms of property are adjusted 
to it, that the war which created the debts also created 
a way to meet them. 

After the Napoleonic conflict the debts of the nations 
became bearable thru an enormous increase of produc- 
tive power thru labor saving machinery. This time the 
same result may be achieved thru a change in the pur- 
chasing power of money. The gold mines are pouring 
forth great quantities of the yellow metal, thus increas- 
ing the supplies, but even more influential in effecting 
the visible supply is the release of the gold hoards, for- 
merly kept under guard. Russia’s impounded $1,000,- 
000,000 of gold is slowly leaking out to flush the money 
market; Germany’s $1,000,000,000 is in process of dis- 
tribution; all the nations seem less disposed to guard 
the contents of their strong boxes. The consequence is 
an inflation which may turn out to be an influence ade- 
quate to maintain the new price level. 


Italian Finance 


OR the past two years a great deal has been writ- 
ten on the possibility of the United States taking 
the place in Italian finance and industry which 
was formerly enjoyed by Germany. With the establish- 
ment of the Italy America Society, means for improving 
the financial and commercial relations between the two 
countries were under way when at the last moment the 
Orlando-Sonnino ministry added Fiume to the territory 
claimed under the Treaty of London. This fact had a 
great deal to do with President Wilson’s change of atti- 
tude toward Italy and is regarded by many as the one 
factor which has perhaps destroyed the good work 
which for two years has been carried on here by ad- 
mirers of Italy. 
The announcement was recently made in Rome that 
an appeal had been made to American bankers for a 
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loan of a billion dollars to Italy. Premier Nitti spoke 
before the Senate, stating that Italy must raise a for- 
eign loan of eighteen billion lire, which is equivalent at 
the current rate of exchange to a little over two billion 
dollars. The funds are required for the purchase of raw 
material which is urgently needed in Italy in order to 
keep her industries moving. Premier Nitticalledattention 
to the fact that, while no more credits would be forth- 
coming from the United States Government, this could 
not be regarded as a hostile act. The fact is that the 
amount available to the War Finance Corporation for 
foreign credits is about exhausted. Premier Nitti point- 
ed out that the United States had made loans to Italy 
during the war which bore 3% per cent interest, while 
the Italian Government was borrowing in Italy at 5% 
per cent. The Premier felt that Italy should ask for a 
loan in the United States as an act of friendship, and 
that in order to succeed Italy must act in a friendly 
manner toward the United States. 

It seems, however, that the United States Government 
feels that until the political situation is clarified Italy 
cannot expect even a credit from private sources in this 
country. It would thus appear that on account of the 
Fiume episode, Italy is to face an economic boycott. Con- 
sidering the fact that Italy is now our debtor to the ex- 
tent of one and a half billions, such action seems rather 
unbusinesslike. Without raw material, Italy cannot be 
placed on a productive basis. 

Several months ago Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, who was 
a member. of the American financial mission at the 
Peace Conference, addressed a group of Italian bankers 
in Paris and led them to believe that they might expect 
credits in America from private sources. This was re- 
garded as very significant, inasmuch as Italian bankers 
were endeavoring to arrange private credits in the 
United States. At this writing, news comes from Paris 
that the Italian Foreign Minister, Tittoni, has failed to 
obtain a promise of financial aid from American bank- 
ers in Paris. Italy’s plight is thus very serious. There is 
some consolation in the fact that concern is beginning 
to be felt here over the financial condition of England 
and France, especially in view of the recent sharp drop 
in sterling exchange and Sir George Paish’s prediction 
that it would soon sell at $4, as compared with a normal 
parity of $4.87. n. 

All of these events serve to prove that we may be liv- 
ing in a fool’s paradise with respect to our seeming 
prosperity. Just as a united front won the war, so must 
the post-war problems be solved by a united financial 
front. Thus far, the experts have not been able to do 
anything, as the exchanges continue to work against 
our allies. Perhaps it is time for drastic measures. It 
may even be necessary to cancel our foreign loans to all 
of our allies, now amounting to ten billions, and con- 
sider them a part of our war expense. 


| Waiting for Japan 
P to the time of writing the expected Japanese 
announcement that Japan would retire from 
Shantung and restore Kiaochau has not appeared. 
Instead there is a statement by the Japanese chargé 
at Washington, which he is careful to say only repre- 
sents his personal opinion, that Japan intends to re- 
tore Kiaochau and that control over the Shantung rail- 
way, which implies economic mastery of the province, 
is to be by China and Japan jointly. But it further ap- 
pears from the statement that nothing is to be done 
until an agreement is reached between China and Japan 
touching unnamed matters. 
Japan thus continues, by continuing an unopen dip- 
lomatice policy, to make it difficult for her friends in 
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this country to rebut the attacks upon her. Is it to be 
understood that China in essence is to buy back Shan- 
tung by concessions elsewhere? If so, by what conces- 
sions? Moreover, why was a subordinate diplomatic 
agent selected to make an informal and non-binding 
declaration? The transaction thus gains the appearance 
of an effort to ascertain by indirection the maximum 
of what this country will consent to. It is scarcely nec- 
essary to say that diplomatic maneuvering of this kind 
is alien to the American temperament and is calculated 
to stimulate suspicion. 

The allegation having been made that President Wil- 
son originated the Shantung clause in the Peace Treaty 
instead of reluctantly consenting to it as first reported, 
the White House has squelched the report by disclaim- 
ing all responsibility for the clause. In reply the Presi- 
dent’s critics point out that whatever was the precise 
origin of the clause, he laid the foundation for it as far 
back as November, 1917. In the Lansing-Ishii note then 
written, our Government, prior to the peace conference, 
accepted the principle that Japan had special rights in 
China, particularly in parts to which her territories 
are contiguous. This doctrine displaced the doctrine con- 
tained in the Root-Takahira note of 1908, by which 
Japan and the United States severally agreed that nei- 
ther had any special rights in China and pledged them- 
selves never to claim any. Whatever merit there may be 
in this criticism it is clear the President would now be 
delighted to get back to the Root-Takahira principle 
and is working diligently to this end. 

The country, judging from the tone of the press, 
seems to be aware of the unwisdom of drifting into a 
state of chronic opposition to Japan. Anti-Japanese 
agitators, who care little for China and whose solici- 
tude for her is a new growth, have sought to use the 
Shantung incident to advance their trouble-making pur- 
pose, but the country has little responded. Japan more 
than most nations has been carefully correct in her at- 
titude to this country—at times patient under consider- 
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Coming Up for Air 


Henriette doesn’t live in the cellar from choice or because she is afraid of bombs any longer. But like many 
of the French and Belgians she has only ruins for a home and there is slow prospect of rebuilding them 
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“The mushroom growth of prohibition” has a literal interpretation in this brewery near New York, where the empty beer vats have 
been turned into mushroom cellars. The dark, damp, rather warm atmosphere that produced the drink seems to favor the edibles 


able aggravation. This behavior stands her in good 
stead now and her friends believe, if it is made clear 
that no nation is to exploit China, she will gladly join 
in a covenant of self-abnegation. Beside her desire to 
keep on good terms with the United States, Japan is 
alive to the impolicy of making permanent enemies of 
the Chinese, who in their boycotts have a defensive 
weapon of great power whose use would be destructive 
of Japanese trade. 


The Future of Lloyd George 


LOYD GEORGE, the British Premier, who is al- 
ways about to be ignominiously overthrown but 

never is, once more has weathered a political 
storm. He succeeded in settling the British coal strike 
after others had tried and failed. He did it by going 
straight to the leaders that the miners trusted, and 
when it appeared that definite promises had not been 
kept, even high coal prices had been raised to meet the 
new wage scale, he quickly conceded the practical de- 
mand and the miners as promptly stopped talking Bol- 
shevism and other abstract matters. 

The political future of the remarkable man who has 
guided British destinies for four years is nevertheless 
obscure, Contrary predictions are made. On the one side 
it is said he has been swallowed by the Tories who have 
codperated with him; on the other side, it is said he has 
swallowed them. That a realignment in British politics 
is being seriously considered was shown the other day 
when Winston Churchill tentatively put forth a pro- 
posal to form a new coalition party to include the Tories 
whose minds are open and the Liberals who are tired 
of classical liberalism, and which it is hoped might at- 
tract a large labor support. That Lloyd George would 
join such a party and be glad to lead it are matters 
scarcely open to doubt. 

Men seldom fundamentally change, it is said, after 
they reach maturity, and during all his life Lloyd 
George has shown a fiery interest in social questions 
as distinguished from what are called political ones. 
He named a book of his collected speeches “Better 
Days,” and preached the gospel of a new liberalism— 
of one that would get rid of allegiance to outworn 
formulas and devote itself to the great task of promot- 
ing the welfare of masses of men. During the war he 
has had many strange bedfellows, but in spite of all 
his detractors have said to break down his repute, it 
has never been clear that he had in any real sense gone 


over to reaction. Assuming that the heart of the man is 
sound it is by no means improbable that he will show 
that the events of the war have led him to prize the 
old issues less than ever—and he never prized them 
much. 

Lloyd George, Winston Churchill and Robert Smillie, 
leader of Great Britain’s awakened labor forces, are 
likely to be the chief figures in Great Britain’s public 
life. They may get together—supplementing one an- 
other they would be an almost irresistible triumvirate. 
And at bottom the three think a good deal alike—the 
aristocratic Churchill probably being the most radical. 

The England of noble lords on one side and of schol- 
arly liberalism such as Asquith represents on the other 
seems passing. Instead men more directly of the people 
are to lead. Lloyd George is hated by the radicals 
who talk in a shallow way, not of progress, but of 
revolution, and these have had their way in recent labor 
congresses, But at heart the British masses are con- 
servative and distrustful of mere theory. They will 
scarcely blame Lloyd George for compromising when 
circumstances coerced him. It is not easy to imagine a 
British congress holding the big-hearted little Welsh- 
man, of a family of cobblers, an enemy of labor after 
hearing him in his own behalf. So far the way has been 
easy to the “intellectuals” of the Independent Labor 
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Presa Illustrating 


This houseboat is one New Yorket’s way of dodging the tor- 
turing problem of where to find a place to. live. Anchored in 
the Harlem River, ten miles or so above the center of town, 
it is free from profiteering landlords, but handy to the subway 
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Party, but when the real tests come their elaborate 
card structures may tumble. It is hard to convince any 
man, especially an Englishman, that he is more a miner, 
or an ironworker or docker than he is a man, a Briton 
averse to sinking himself altogether into a class. Dur- 
ing the war the British people have been true to type, 
and in spite of votes at labor congresses it is unlikely 
there has come a sudden change. 


What Germany Really Thought 


N the course of an attack in the German National 
| Assembly on the National Party, which includes in 

its membership most of the Junkers, Mathias Erz- 
berger, formerly one of the leaders of the German 
Center Party and now German Minister of Finance, de- 
clared that peace overtures to Germany were made by 
Great Britain and France in August, 1917, and that 
these overtures were rejected. 

Erzberger declared that the Papal Nuncio to Munich 
addressed a note to Chancellor Michaelis, enclosing a 
telegram from the British Minister at the Vatican, to 
which the French Government had assented. The Brit- 
ish note, Erzberger explains, asked for a German dec- 
laration for Belgian independence and compensation, 
and inquired as to what guarantees Germany would need 
for herself. This alleged overture, according to Erz- 
berger, was not answered for four weeks and then the 
reply was tantamount to a refusal. 

In reply, Michaelis, who was German Chancellor in 
August, 1917, denies that the circumstances were as 
related by Erzberger. He admits that a communication 
was received from the Vatican, and that a crown coun- 
cil was held concerning it, and that it was agreed that 
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Belgium might be restored provided there was close 
economic union with Germany, and provided, further, 
there was a restoration of German colonies and no re- 
quest for indemnity. Michaelis adds that he did not 
negotiate thru the Vatican because it was known to be 
in communication with Erzberger, whose discretion 
was not credited. 

The British version of the incident is that when the 
Pope’s peace note appeared and President Wilson re- 
jected it, the British Government communicated to the 
Vatican a polite note which pointed out that Germany 
offered no guarantees with respect to Belgium and had 
never defined what should be necessary for the protec- 
tion of her own future. In other words, there was no 
overture, but merely a mention of two items wherein 
Great Britain regarded the German position as intol- 
erable and insincere. 

Anothér interesting diplomatic revelation is that as 
early as April 12, 1917, Count Czernin, Austrian Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, strongly advised the Austrian 
Kaiser to open negotiations “before our enemies are 
aware of our expiring powers.” Czernin pointed out 
that the hopes built on the submarine warfare were ill 
founded and strongly urged sacrificing much to secure 
an armistice and a parley. 

These sidelights, while they tell little that is new, 
show how general was the German disbelief in the pos- 
sibility of success. In the summer of 1917 Russia col- 
lapsed, but even after this scepticism concerning vic- 
tory was general. The German offensive launched in the 
spring of 1918 was an act of desperation—a gambler’s 
last throw. This was the common judgment of unin- 
structed persons and the uninstructed were right. 
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No Reservations 
An Editorial 
By Hamilton Holt 


N February 14 the third Plenary Session of the 

Peace Conference laid on the table the tenta- 

tive draft of the Covenant of the League of 

Nations, and asked for suggestions for its im- 
provement. That was the first time in history when the 
people were invited during the course of a diplomatic 
negotiation to participate in such a discussion. The 
day of open diplomacy had at last arrived. 

In the United States many suggestions were made, 
especially from the political opponents of President 
Wilson. I have already pointed out in The Independent 
of May 24 how most of the suggestions of Messrs. Taft, 
Lodge, Root and Hughes, easily the four most influen- 
tial and competent men in the Republican party, were 
adopted by the Peace Conference. Mr. Taft got all his 
proposals embodied in the revised Covenant, some in his 
exact language. He is completely satisfied with the 
result, as he has told me. As Mr. Lodge made the 
same suggestions as Mr. Taft, naturally all were adopt- 
ed, but he is evidently not pleased, for he says the Cove- 
nant is now worse than ever. What Mr. Root and Mr. 
Hughes think I do not know, but Mr. Hughes got six of 
his seven suggestions adopted and Mr. Root four of his 
nine, three having been partially given in the prelimi- 
nary draft. Wherever any two or more of these eminent 
constitutional authorities agreed on an amendment it 
was incorporated in the final draft. 

That the framers of the Covenant thought they had 
fully met Republican objections is evidenced from a let- 
ter I have just received from one of them, who says: 

We did the best we could to meet the criticism of the Re- 
publican senators, and the other nations feel they have 
made many concessions to the United States. When it is 
remembered how difficult it is to get a bill thru any legis- 
lative body in anything like its original form, even tho the 
criticism of the measure is by one’s own party, you can 
appreciate the task we had in formulating this Covenant 
which involved so many nations. 

If the Republicans had only had the sense to claim 
the revised draft as a Republican victory they could 
have made out a very good case for themselves, and the 
contest would now be only for the honor of having orig- 
inated, Americanized, amended and ratified the treaty. 

But such was not to be. Apparently nothing the Presi- 
dent is likely to do will satisfy a majority of the Repub- 
licans. They are determined, if possible, to make further 
changes in the treaty, to “save their faces,” if for no 
other reason. It is not principles they now want, but pres- 
tige. Accordingly, Mr. Root, Mr. Taft and Mr. Hughes 
have come forward again with further suggestions for 
reservations and amendments. Mr. Taft says he would 
not vote for them were he a senator, but he is good- 
naturedly ready to help his fallen brothers out of the 
pit they have dug for themselves. 

Mr. Root and Mr. Hughes still propose fundamental 
changes. Mr. Root would now strike out Article X alto- 
gether, instead of letting it stand for at least five years 
as he originally proposed. He would likewise make the 
United States the sole judge as to whether all its inter- 
national obligations are fulfilled when withdrawing 
from the League. He still holds to his original sugges- 
tions as to the Monroe Doctrine, but he waives his for- 
mer proposals in regard to the Court of Arbitral Jus- 
tice, the Periodic Conference and the “verification” of 
armaments by the Council. 

Mr. Hughes agrees with Mr. Root as to the elimina- 


tion of Article X and the unqualified right to withdraw 
from the League on due notice. He reiterates also his 
former demands for the reservation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine and domestic questions from the jurisdiction of 
the League. 

Mr. Taft would be willing to clarify the Covenant 
along the lines suggested by Mr. Root and Mr. Hughes. 
But he makes two entirely new suggestions. He would 
not let a British dominion be represented on the Coun- 
cil at the same time as the mother country, and he 
actually proposes the United States agree to the obliga- 
tions of Article X for only ten years. 

Some of the suggestions of the three Republican 
statesmen are mere interpretations. Some are reserva- 
tions. Messrs. Root and Hughes’s proposals to eliminate 
Article X and Mr. Taft’s suggestion that the British 
dominions be kept out of the Council are clearly amend- 
ments. They will thus not only have to go to our Allies 
for their consent, but—a pretty state of affairs—to 
Germany also. 

In a very suggestive speech in the Senate last week 
Senator Pittman of Nevada brought forth a number of 
historical precedents tending to show that reservations 
as well as amendments must be agreed upon by all the 
signatories to a treaty. 

He cites the treaty between Spain and the United 
States wherein Florida was ceded to the United States. 
After the treaty was negotiated the Senate made a 
reservation, and the King of Spain in accepting it 
wrote an explanation to be affixed to the treaty. This 
would seem to have been simply a ratification by Spain 
of our reservation, but as Spain’s understanding of 
the reservation and ours were expressed in different 
language, the treaty had to be referred back again to 
the Senate for a second ratification. 


T should be noted that the annexes or reservations 

made by the King of Spain were only interpretative, 
and yet the Senate was entitled to determine that ques- 
tion for itself. It would seem to be clear, therefore,— 
and this was the opinion of the United States Supreme 
Court when the case came before it later for judicial 
construction—that any _ reservation, interpretation, 
amendment or qualification to the written treaty, if it is 
intended to be more than a mere opinion, must be sub- 
mitted to the other signatories for their approval. 

Senator Root would seem to differ from the above 
conclusions. For in his letter to Senator Lodge he says 
that reservations are “in accordance with long estab- 
lished precedent in the making of treaties” and “when 
included in the instrument of ratification they will not 
require a reopening of negotiations” and if none of the 
other signatories “expressly objects” the treaty “stands 
as limited between the United States and the other 
powers.” But in the next breath the Senator seems to 
be not quite so sure, for he adds: 

If any doubt were entertained as to the effect of such 
action, the doubt could be readily dispelled by calling upon 
the four other principal powers represented in the Council 
to state whether they do in fact object to the entrance of 
the United States into the League with understandings and 
reservations stated in the resolution. 


Thus, if interpretations and reservations should have 
to be thrown back for the further ratification of all the 
other signatories to the treaty, as amendments clearly 
have to be, then it is clear that if the Senate accepts 
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the suggestions of Messrs. Taft, Root and Hughes, or, 
indeed, of anybody else, it will reopen, as Senator Pitt- 
man says: “every question involved in the peace nego- 
tiation, invite other nations to insist upon amendments 
and reservations affecting their particular interests, and 
result in long and dangerous delay, if not the entire dis- 
ruption of the plans for peace.” 

Let all the Senators, therefore, who would adopt the 
treaty unamended stand firm. If there is any compromis- 
ing to be done let the other side do it. Neither Republi- 
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cans nor Democrats are going to reject the treaty. If the 
opponents of the Covenant want reservations, let them 
formulate them and pass them. The friends of the Cove- 


‘nant will of course accept a treaty with reservations 


rather than delay the peace of the world. But there is no 
reason why friends of the treaty, whether Democrats 
or Republicans, should compromise simply in order 
to “save the faces” of their opponents. They have 
everything to lose and nothing to gain by such a 
course. 


The Coming Union of Churches 


An Editorial 
By Charles Edward Jefferson 


HE question of Church Unity is everywhere at 

the front. It is universally conceded that Chris- 

tians must get closer together, the only matter 

under debate is how this closer union can be 
brought about. Thru the last fifty years the movement 
toward Christian union has been gaining volume and 
momentum. Various interdenominational movements, 
like so many John the Baptists, have been preparing the 
way. First came the Y. M. C. A., calling men of all 
evangelical Christian communions to come together to 
minister to the young manhood of: the community. Later 
on came the Y. W. C. A., summoning women of all 
churches to labor together for the safeguarding of their 
younger sisters. The Christian Endeavor movement 
gathered up the young people of scores of denomina- 
tions, brought them together in great annual conven- 
tions, and focussed their eyes on the work to be done 
for a common Master. The Student Volunteer Movement 
paid no attention to denominational barriers, and sim- 
ply asked in all of our colleges: “Who will go?” No one 
inquired, What is your denomination?, but, Who has the 
willingness to work in Christ’s vineyard. The Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement swept over the top of all ecclesi- 
astical lines and trained laymen of all branches of the 
church to study together the problems of the world’s 
redemption. The Missionary Education Movement was 
another agency to lift the mind out of the old ruts of 
denominational isolation, and bring hearts together in 
fellowship and service. 

The spirit fostered and extended by these various 
agencies finally found expression in the Federal Council 
of Churches, in which representatives of twenty mil- 
lions of American Protestants speak with a common 
voice and face with united front a common task. 

It is interesting to note that the strongest forces 
working for unity have come out of the missionary 
field. Men when they leave home and go to the ends of 
the earth naturally draw together in their loneliness. 
Moreover, the magnitude of the world problem is re- 
vealed with thrilling distinctness to the workers who 
stand face to face with the colossal problems presented 
by the non-Christian world. In the presence of these 
problems, the old home controversies look trivial, and 
the old home divisions seem both foolish and wicked. 
Foreign missionaries have therefore been long pon- 
dering the subject of Church Union. They have al- 
ready taken numerous advanced steps. They have in 
various fields divided up the territory, and united in 
great educational institutions, and entered upon pro- 
grams of codéperation which Have startled some of their 
more conservative brethren at home. It is significant 
that the secretary of the Interchurch Movement, which 


is at present making a survey of the whole globe with 


the intention of formulating a concerted program for 
united Protestantism, is secretary of one of our denom- 
inational foreign boards. ; 

The forces which were working mightily before 1914 
were given a fresh impetus by the Great War. It did 
this in two ways. It brought men of all religious beliefs 
at once into close and hearty coéperation. No one in the 
hostess houses, or in the canteens, or in the Red Cross 
sewing circles, or in the community welfare work, ever 
stopped to take account of denominational labels. Catho- 
lics and Protestants and Jews were driven together by 
the pressure of a common burden, the spirit of unity 
finding its supreme expression in a united drive for 
$170,000,000 for welfare work among the sailors and 
soldiers. It was demonstrated that men and women of 
divers creeds could, without compromising their con- 
victions, unite their forces for the accomplishment of 
moral ends. 

The war revealed not only the possibilities of effective 
coéperation, but it also drove into the conscience the 
necessity for it. Men realized as never before the power 
of organized evil in this world, and saw that it can be 
met and overcome only by the organized forces of 
righteousness. It was made clear that we are living in a 
moral universe, and that, unless nations accept the law 
of Christ, the world is lost. In the presence of this gi- 
gantic need, our old methods seemed clumsy and thrift- 
less. We became converted to the gospel of efficiency. 

In the great army of Christians now contending for 
church unity there are various regiments: some radical, 
some moderate, and some conservative. Some seek noth- 
ing more than a closer codperation of the bodies already 
existing. Others are eager for some form of federation, 
whereby we shall have a league of churches, correspond- 
ing in the ecclesiastical realm to the League of Nations 
in the political realm. Others will be satisfied with noth- 
ing less than organic union—the complete amalgama- 
tion of all denominations into one mighty church—at 
present an impossibility, but an ideal which it is felt 
should never be allowed to fade from the eye. One of the 
most impressive utterances of the last year was the rec- 
torial address of Sir Douglas Haig at the University of 
St. Andrews. The great audience was thrilled and awed 
by the emphasis which this general placed on moral and 
religious forces. He did not hesitate to affirm that no 
political expedient and no amount of military prepared- 
ness will guarantee the kind of peace on which the heart 
of the world is set. He is convinced that the Christian 
religion is the only solution of our great problems, and 
that a united church, as daring on spiritual lines as the 
army on military lines, is the one hope of the world. 
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An Educational Hope 


An Editorial 
By Franklin H. Giddings 


DUCATION today is like the American race, a 

substance of things hoped for. When amalga- 

mation and natural selection have done their 

perfect work there may live on this continent 
an American race or at least an American people com- 
posed of Americans enough alike to reveal characteristic 
ethnic marks. When the educational experiments now 
in process have been tried out and the infertile ones 
have been eliminated, and the fertile ones have blended, 
there will like enough appear in America a distinctive 
education. 

The old breed of educated men is nearly extinct. The 
schools and the colleges that educated it are memories. 
The breed was never numerous and the education was 
rarely broad, but it had quality. Information was an ele- 
ment in it, but the thing itself, like the manners of a 
gentleman, was a bearing, an attitude, a reaction to 
life: it was a disciplined sense of life. That sense al- 
ready was impaired when the attack upon the old cur- 
riculum began. To know what it once was one must be 
acquainted with elderly men in whom it survives, or must 
feel the beauty of it as it lives in the biographical page. 

Discipline of the sense of life was obtained in part 
thru criticism of the values of life, and in part thru 
habits of study. Latin and Greek were sufficiently read 
to awaken reactions to Greek and Roman ideas. The 
tremendous things of Greek tragedy, the objectives of 
Greek and Roman politics, the sweep of Roman imperial 
ambition, made their impress, not always deep but al- 
ways real, upon the minds of the college youth. Their 
grammatical knowledge may not have been accurate, 
their translations may have been awkward, their Greek 
and Latin composition may have been absurd, but they 
did not go forth from college in the untroubled convic- 
tion that nothing worth while had been done or thought 
or written before the invention of the prairie schooner. 
They were aware of noteworthy achievements of by- 
gone men with which to compare and by which to meas- 
ure the product of their own endeavors. And their ac- 
quisitions, such as they were, and their intellectual re- 
actions to the things that go with education: to books, 
to studious men, to the life that is shot thru with ideas, 
they had obtained by serious work. They went forth 
from college with the reading and the thinking habit. 

In another way, too, the method and the substance of 
old time education developed the quality so character- 
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The British House of Lords proposes to make women 


‘ligible to public office. The world does move. 
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In monarchies, the king can do no wrong. 
But in republics it would sometimes seem as tho the 
President can do no right. 
: KEE 


The coincidence of prohibition and the diluvian antics 
of St. Swithin recalls the story of the Irishman who was 
pulled out of the river. Commiserated with for his 
drenched condition he replied with spirit, “Faith, I’m 
not half so wet as I am dry!” 
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It is rumored that President Wilson can have another 


istic of educated men of the old breed. The curriculum 
was narrow and it was rigid. And because it was both 
narrow and rigid it selected college students. It did not 
attract everybody. The youth that submitted themselves 
to it and profited by it were a kind. They were, if you 
please, an intellectual aristocracy. And because they 
were, they believed in standards and maintained them. 

Yet that old education and the old breed were hope- 
lessly inadequate to the compelling needs of a hetero- 
geneous population sweeping across an undeveloped con- 
tinent and trying an unexampled political experiment. 
How inadequate also they were to the spiritual needs of 
gifted men born into the turbulent newer life is poign- 
antly shown in that remarkable confession, “The Edu- 
cation of Henry Adams.” Scientific discovery had revo- 
lutionized both our notions of the universe and our 
methods of practical endeavor. Democracy was a fact 
confronting us, and no longer a political theory. It had 
become necessary to fit the American to turn not only 
hopefully but also effectively to “the instant need of 
things.” 

In the nature of things so sweeping a revolution in 
education could be neither well planned nor systemat- 
ically carried out. Like our national life in other phases, 
our educational life is turbulent, inconsistent, wasteful 
and often disappointing. Its outstanding characteristics 
are miscellaneousness and democracy. The older colleges 
have become universities, and new universities created 
out of hand jostle them. In each and all the tendency, if 
not the avowed aim, is to realize Ezra Cornell’s dream 
of a place where anybody can be taught or at least can 
study anything. President Lowell announces that Har- 
vard will provide instruction in any subject that is de- 
manded by thirty persons. Within such catholicity there 
may even be hope for Latin and Greek! 

Is it not allowable to hope further that here and 
there, either within the shelter of an all-embracing and 
all-giving university, or in minor colleges in dreamy 
country towns, an intellectual offspring of the old breed 
of educated men may survive and perpetuate the line? 
For, after all, that creed has served mankind. After all, 
standards have their value. The leadership of scholar- 
ship may yet have a function, even in democracy. And 
when we have taught everybody how to make a living it 
may yet be worth while from time to time to ask: What 
are the values of this life for which we toil and spin? 
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Speaking 
Presidential nomination if he wants it. But how could 
any one support him for a third term except the late 
Progressives? In 1912 both Democrats and regular Re- 
publicans looked with holy horror on the Roosevelt can- 
didacy because he had been president for seven years. 
Or do circumstances alter cases? 

HEE 

Mr. Ford’s attorneys in his libel suit against the Chi- 
cago Tribune elaimed that it was Miss Jane Addams 
who first said “the word murderer. should be embroid- 
ered on the breast of every soldier,” and that Mr Ford 
merely endorsed the statement. If Mr. Ford weren’t 
prejudiced by the belief that “history is bunk” he might 


find a precedent in Adam’s similar attempt to-put the 
blame all on a woman. 
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How to Trade With Latin America 


Advice to the Small Manufacturer, by a Banker Who 
Has Seen American Goods Dumped Into the Sea or 
Spilled Upon the Docks of South American Countries 


By Harry K. Taylor 


T the present time much is being printed and 

said about the wonderful opportunities for the 

United States to gather in all the South Amer- 

ican trade. Of certain factors unfavorable to 

the expansion of America’s trade there, little is heard. 

From the foreign standpoint the obstacles begin with 

money and end with the selection of a life partner; 

while with us the difficulties devolve about the wishes 

of the ambitious but untrained manufacturer, and 

the almost equally untutored export agent—idealists, or 

at least theorists, both. For the manufacturer has a 

surplus and desires an export market, and the exporter’s 

agent waves in an indefinite way to South America and 
says, “Go to it.” 

Between the opinion of J. Reginald McBirnie, ex- 
port agent, standing in the embrasured window of a 
building near the Battery, New York City, smoking 
a cigar as he glances toward the Statue of Liberty, 
and that of the writer, yawns a considerable chasm. 
For the latter thinks that the United States will not 
secure much new foreign trade from South America 
for a long time. And while J. Reginald has been in the 
export business for forty years, and even took a trip 
to South America some thirty years ago, making the 
round trip on the same ship, the writer’s opinion, even 
if pessimistic, is the view of the salesman. The reasons 
upon which he bases his judgment are: We do not 
offer prospective customers what they want, in the way 
they want it. Our goods are not properly packed. The 
United Kingdom and Germany, before the war, already 
had the greater part of the trade. 

It may be argued that Germany for a long time to 
come will not be able to regain the trade she possessed 
before the war. Then England, or some other nation 
that will trade as she traded, will secure it. For before 
the United States can expect to have the South Amer- 
ican countries enjoy trading with America, American 
business and commercial customs must materially 
change, Our objectionable business policies are: Ameri- 
can unwillingness to loan a customer the money with 


which to buy goods. Lack of fast direct steamers. Lack 
of capable salesmen. The inherent aversion of. the aver- 
age American to marrying a black—or even slightly 
colored—woman; coupled with his disinclination to 
permanently reside in the Tropics. 

“Can these hindrances be overcome?” asks the Amer- 
ican manufacturer anxious to export. 

Fix firmly in mind that countries with which the 
United States is already trading are not being consid- 
ered and that our problem is not to see what things are 
sold, and where, but to learn where there is not much 
business done—and why. Paraguay, with only about 
700,000 inhabitants, at present offers few commercial 
opportunities; in the future its trade may be worth 
developing. Bolivia is remote from the ocean; of its 
purchasing possibilities little is known. In Ecuador, 
outside of a few seaports, mule transportation over high 
mountains is the only method possible. The population 
is composed of unintelligent Indians who live in a prim- 
itive fashion and have limited wants. Financially the 
country is in bad shape, and little can be expected of 
it for some time. In its physical character and popula- 
tion, Peru resembles Ecuador, but possesses better 
transportation facilities. It presents a wider field for 
trade, which the flow of commerce thru the Panama 
Canal should stimulate to some extent. French Guiana 
is a penal settlement; one of the world’s least attractive 
spots. Dutch Guiana is thinly populated; its trade is 
largely with Holland, the mother country. 

On the northern coast of South America, British 
Guiana, Venezuela and Colombia are left. To them, our 
nearest markets, with direct steamer connections from 
New York, we will confine our particular attention. 
Haiti, which has some purchasing power, on a direct 
New York-Venezuela line, will also be included. Over 
the whole South American continent, new business fol- 
lows the same laws of trade that apply to these four 
countries. 

A general misconception exists as to what can be 
sold in quantity in these markets. Notwithstanding the 
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Callao, Peru, is one of the South American ports with semi-modern facilities for ship unloading. But to sell goods in South America 
we must make our packing methods adequate to withstand heavy handling from ship to small boat and small boat to shore 
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desires of the 
manufacturer 
and the generic 
J. Reginald Mc- 
Birnie, the 
masses do not 
want novelties 
or specialities— 
phonographs, 
piano - players 
or washing ma- 
chines, Wall pa- 
per, window 
glass, carpets 
and rugs are in 
little demand. 
Furnaces and 
woolen clothes 
are about as 
foreign to the 
thoughts of the 
peoples who oc- 
cupy these re- 
; gions as palm- 
leaf fans are to the Esquimaux. They are not interested 
in dress, and wear as few clothes as possible. They do 
not know much about us or our goods. To want what to 
us are necessities, they would have to be educated; they 
have little money to buy our goods with, even if they 
wanted them. Their dwellings are flimsy, many are mere 
palm-thatched huts. 

They need few tools. Grass is cut or harvesting done 
with a machete, or great knife. They have no gas or 
electricity. What little furniture they own is inexpen- 
sive and frail, largely home-made. Crockery is cheap, 
and scanty. Few plows are anywhere used; sticks, poor 
spades, or spading-forks are employed. The United 
States can and does sell shoes to the world. But in the 
countries considered there is no great market for foot- 
gear, as many of these peoples go bare-foot. Wooden 
sandals are worn; in Venezuela, where hides are plen- 
tiful, a leather sole. 

These people want things to eat, things which will 
enable them to live—flour, canned foods, oil for cook- 
ing, kerosene, cotton goods, tobacco, soap, and simple 
farm appliances. 

The system by which these articles are supplied is 
modernized barter. With the German in South America, 
trading and banking were syonymous. A great trading 
house loaned an agriculturist the money to conduct cul- 
tivation. It sold him goods until his crop was harvested, 


then bought the crop—by a mere bookkeeping entry. 
This meant selling 














The chief means of transportation in Vene- 
zuela. American piano manufacturers can’t 
hope to send their goods over this railroad 
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great debtor, na- 
tion. But until 
this country 
takes the secur- 
ities of such 
countries, thus 


money with 
which to buy of 
us, America will 
not obtain much 
new _ business 
from them. 
Americans 
think they can 
sell goods only 
by advertizing. : 
But, as most of | © ’ 
these people are noe 


illiterate, adver- 

tizing enjoys no 

extensive field. An East Indian coolie of British Guiana 
—one of our southern customers for United 
States goods, if we learn to meet his needs 
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There are few 
newspapers, al- 
most no street-cars, no billboards. It is futile to mail 
alluring letters to a prospective customer who cannot 
read. The English and Germans use the personal so- 
licitation method. Living in the territory where they 
secure their business, they know their customers’ needs, 
and can see that their orders are packed and shipped 
as they direct. 

American goods are seldom properly packed; they are 
not even packed as customers request. We send round 
cans packed in square boxes, when square cans in bar- 
rels are demanded. This is why consignees frequently 
refuse to receive goods packed in the customary Amer- 
ican way. Or we ship pasteboard boxes in a strawboard 
wrapping, twine tied, when the frail packages should 
have been put into a wooden packing-case. In few places 
are there docks; in many places cargoes are sent ashore 
in lighters. Where mule trains are the only method of 
transportation, it is agonizing to see American goods 
for interior points packed in enormous packing-cases 
instead of small parcels. Often no effort is made to pro- 
tect delicate merchandize from the copious tropical 
rains. As warehouse facilities are limited or lacking, 
goods may remain in a lighter, on an open wharf, or 
on the shore, for a considerable time. 

American goods are improperly marked. It is sense- 
less to mark breakable articles, “Handle with care,” 
when the handler understands only Spanish or patois. 
Cases marked “pounds” convey no meaning where the 
metric system is in 








on nine to eighteen 
months’ time, as 
against the American 
thirty days. The Ger- || 
man firm exchanged 
its manufactured 
products—dry goods, 
canned foods and 
hardware, for agricul- 
tural produce— cocoa, 
coffee and hides. 
The United King- 
dom and Germany 
bought the securities 
of countries to which 
they sold. The world 
war has changed the 
position of America 
as a borrowing, and 


Peace, of enlightened powers. 


this war is over no half 











According to Two Ex-Presidents 
By Hamilton Holt 


Shortly after the Great War broke out I met ex-President Roosevelt 
at a luncheon at the City Club in New York City. I knew he advocated 
a League of Nations, for in his Nobel Peace address delivered at 
Christiania, Norway, May 5, 1911, he had declared for a “League of 


themselves but to prevent by force if necessary it being broken by | 
others.” When I asked him what he thought of the possibility of a 
League being established at the end of the war he replied, “When 
way measures will avail. The inescapable 
issue then before the world will be Utopia or Hell.” 

Mr. Roosevelt thereupon, at my request, wrote a long reasoned 
article in favor of a League of Nations which we published in The 
Independent of January 4, 1915, under the title of “Utopia or Hell.” 

When I subsequently told ex-President Taft of what Mr. Roosevelt 
had said and done, he replied, “This is certainly lucky. We Unitarians 
don’t believe in Hell, so there is only one alternative.” 


vogue. These occur- 
rences would be funny 
were they not as old 
as the jests in Joe 
Miller’s Joke Book. 
They are pathetic re- 
minders of the fact 
that somewhere back 
home some one is los- 
ing money, and 
rather rapidly, as he 
petulantly denounces 
the Latin-American. 
In Curacao I re- 
member seeing a fine 
cargo of Minneapolis 
flour in bags. It was 
being unloaded [Con- 





not only to keep the peace | 
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A Funeral: Italian Quarter 
By Alter Brody 


Someone is dead... . ' 

Like an intermittent wail, 

The music rises at each corner, 

As the band blares out the strain— 

Poignantly rises and falls, 

Like a sharp-crested wave 

Breaking wearily against the stone tenements; 

Like the sigh of an invisible sword 

Cleaving thru the air, 

Up and down— 

Someone is dead... . 

Like a row of black beetles 

The coaches crawl after the bedecked hearse, 

Thru the narrow gully of the street, banked by 
brooding tenements, 

Slowly, monotonously filing 

Into the boisterous breadth of the Avenue, under 
the harsh-rumbling Elevated— 


The coachmen crack their whips and the horses 
strain forward; 

And the music strikes a shriller, wilder key, 

Struggling desperately to assert itself in the multi- 
mouthed tumult— 

Someone is dead... . 

In the garland-decked hearse he is lying— 

In the garland-decked hearse, within the carved 
casket, 

Reposing royally. 

Yesterday he was a hewer of wood and a carrier 
of coal, 

Bending under his endless burdens on the endless 
stairs— 

Now he is riding in a garland-decked hearse, within 
a carved casket, 

In fine linen—bathed and washed at last— 

Guarded by four angels in livery! 


What Makes a Tennis Champion 


By Herbert Reed (Right Wing) 


USTRALASIA confronts the American tennis 
ranks today with the most formidable gather- 
ing of invaders seen on any court since the 
men from the Antipodes carried away the 

Davis Cup before the war. 
The invaders combine in 
the person of G. L. Patter- 
son, winner of the recent 
international tournament at 
Wimbledon, supreme pace, 
the attacking game of con- 
fident youth; and in the 
person of the veteran Nor- 
man Brookes, cold court 
craft, the steady, rounded 
game of experience. In the 
last analysis the two types 
are best described as the 
game of depth and the 
game of width. 

The problem for both in- 
vader and defender is the 
same, to combine both 
types of play in one or 
more men. The combina- 
tion will usually defeat the 
best specialist in either 
type, not always, but usual- 
ly. The attacking game, 
the game of pace, of vari- 
ation in depth, comes to us 
from the Pacific Coast, but 
has since been adopted by 
the younger generation in 
the East. Its foremost ex- 
ponent in the old days was 
Maurice McLoughlin, and 
in a later day. R. Lindley 









ing the receiver out of court by a terrific, high- 
breaking service, and following this with a rush to the 
net to smash the return, or to soft volley or chop the 
return so short that the receiver cannot get up to the 
ball. Thus the point is won in two strokes. It should be 
explained that tennis is a game of openings, these open- 
ings perpendicular to the court. Should the receiv- 
er be well inside the base line after his return it is 
apparent that there is no opening over the center 
of the net, but that there are openings on both sides 
of him. Should 
he be very 
close to the net 
there is an open- 
ing (for a lob 
only) directly 
over his head. 
Thus by driv- 
ing the receiver 
back over the 
base line with 
the service the 
devotee of tennis in depth creates a 
large opening, the length of the net. 
Tennis in width has also for its ob- 
‘ ject the creation of one large opening 
the length of the net. It depends not 
upon driving the receiver back of the 
base line, but upon driving him to 
one side, thru the use of the original 
openings, which will be all on one 
side of him as he receives a placed 
service carrying him laterally out 
of court, or still on both sides of 
him as he comes up after the return 
of service that is placed close to the 
center line. Washburn places a great 
deal of reliance on the former meth- 
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Murray. © International Film © Central News od, as does Na- 
Tennis in Former champion and foremost exponent of depth play in American tennis, Maurice  thaniel W. Niles. 
depth is simple. McLoughlin, known as “the Comet”—and Norman Brookes, the veteran Australasian, also Norris Wil- 


in 
driv- 


It consists 
literally 
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a former champion, who plays a steady, crafty game. The famous set of the Davis 
Cup match in 1914 in which McLoughlin defeated Brookes by 17-15 has been the 
high water mark of tennis ever since. Now the two may play each other again 


liams and Wil- 
liam M. Johnston 
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incline to 
the latter 
maneuver. 
But the ultimate 
object is to give the 
attacker the chance 
to get up into forecourt, 
where the openings merge into 
one. Then thru this one opening 
the ball is either sharply or softly 
/ volleyed to right or left at an 
- acute angle to the net across the 
court short of the service line; 
volleyed to that side which the 
receiver has just left, or is not 
occupying, or is about to leave. 
This last is possible only to a 
player who, in the patter of the 
game, can “read the strokes.” 
Tennis in depth is a storming 
game. Tennis in width is a game 
of cunning requiring a much more 
accurate command of _ strokes. 
The former makes an irresistible 







William Johnston plays 
width tennis, in contrast 
to the Comet’s smashing 
depth strokes, beating his 


opponent not by sheer 
force. but by cunning - 


Levick 


Levick 
The present American cham- 
pion, R. Lindley Murray 


appeal to youth, the latter is snugly satisfying to the 
older and more experienced player, who cannot be quite 
so lavish with his vitality. 

Obviously, if one seeks the uttermost bewilderment 
of one’s opponent, he will combine the two games. And 
they can be combined more easily by intelligent effort 
on the part of the exponent of the depth game than by 
the most conscientious effort on the part of the exponent 
of the game of width. For, the supreme pace required in 
the former once lost, it is extremely difficult to regain. 

With the series of tournaments leading up to the 
championships now upon us, beginning at Seabright, to 
be followed in order by Longwood, Newport and South- 
ampton, it will be possible for followers of tennis to 
study the efforts of all the first class players, American 
and Australasian, to combine the game of depth with 
the game of width. 

Supplementing Patterson and Brookes of the invad- 
ing team are Randolph Lycett, primarily a doubles 
player, in which court generalship and supreme team 
work are the main factors, and R. V. Thomas, one of 
the younger generation of Australian tennis stars. 
Thomas ran away with Willis Davis of California at 
Wimbledon recently in a match in which the game of 
depth was always in evidence. In this, as in all such 
meetings, the man who displayed the greatest storming 
quality was the winner. It is a common occurrence to 
find specialists in the two types of game coming to- 
gether, and this generally results in a one-sided match 
where depth alone is used for the reason that just a 
slight difference in skill in making a single stroke will 
permit of breaking thru the opponent’s service. Then, 
too, in the eagerness to make sheer pace decisive, one 
player or the other is apt to drop into the ever-present 
pitfall of double faults. 
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Of the probable defenders of American tennis honors 
William T. Tilden 2d of Philadelphia is today nearest 
to his top form as a master of depth play, and already 
has begun to employ the width variation. Because of 
his size, his long striding, his remarkable court cover- 
ing, there is probably no man in the game who presents 
to his opponents fewer initial openings. Vincent Rich- 
ards, of the extremely young contingent, is still in the 
throes of specialization in depth, but should round out 
considerably with more tournament experience. Norris 
Williams and William M. Johnston are working up pace 
combined with accuracy in their deep driving forehand. 
The first finder of openings in the game of width, C. S. 
Garland, has displayed the best court generalship of 
any of the Americans who appeared at Wimbledon. 
Washburn is close to his best form but not yet suffi- 
ciently dangerous overhead; while the veteran Karl 
Behr, a rounded tennis player, likely in any tournament 
to play at least one supreme match, is always dangerous. 
R. Lindley Murray, the champion, has- just begun to 
warm up. Clarence Griffin is not yet up to his best form, 

but if he pairs with Johnston in the 
doubles, while McLoughlin and Bundy 
continue the doubles play they have 
already shown, there should be 

4 trouble in store for the Australa- 
ays sian team, The form of most of 












/™ the other American players on the 
i list will hardly be stabilized until 

the time of the Longwood tourna- 
ment. 

Just a hint, now, for the follower 
of the game who goes to the earlier 
tournaments. I have said that the 
game in depth relies upon driving 
the receiver out of court by blazing, 
high-breaking service. Sooner or later 
some of the stars will take their courage 
in hand and show the only possible de- 
fense against this service. The first 
man who, in taking this service, boldly 
steps well inside the base line to choke 
the rise of the ball, is worth watching. 
For, if he can “read the strokes,” and 
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reading the strokes includes reading ser- 
vice, he has an even chance to break up 
the game in depth and force his oppon- 
ent to meet him on even terms. Watch 


id 





such a man, 
for if he suc- 
ceeds in the 
most daring 
defense known 
to tennis, he is 





“ ip well on the 

4 a road at least to 

4 rats the semi-finals, 

— x and perhaps 

—— - even to the 

‘ an. championship. 
New York 
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G. L. Patterson, of Australasia, won the recent international 
tournament at Wimbledon, England, and has just come to this 
country with Norman Brookes to play the American champions 





Y father was the eldest of twelve children. 

My mother was the eldest of twelve. I was the 

youngest of ten, of whom nine are living, and 

I have a sister who was married to the eldest 
of eleven, of whom again nine survive. Yet when I came 
to New York, with five children living out of six, people 
were astonished that in these days any sensible person 
should have such a family. On Broadway there were 
grave-faced ladies, openly selling literature, the object 
of which was to convince me that I, as a tenth and 
youngest child; had been a mistake. This, my life, was 
one of the things that ought not to have happened. It 
would have been better for society if I had never been 
born. 

I looked at apartments. They were exquisitely deco- 

rated. They were conveniently arranged, but in few, if 
any of them, was there room for five superfluous chil- 
dren to sleep. I saw houses—modern, comfortable, rest- 
ful—with numerous bathrooms, tiled in white up to the 
ceiling, and with an alluring garage near by, but here 
again the children were overlooked. I wanted help. I was 
prepared to pay for it, be it black or white, but there 
was a reluctance to proceed to any home where there 
were five children. I heard of a white woman who de- 
sired the assistance of a colored woman. “Lady, look ah 
heah,” was the answer, “de Civil War gave us freedom, 
dis war gave us social equality, and we believes in lettin’ 
de white trash hustle fo’ demselves!” 
Europe is hard stricken by war, and if the despots 
had remained in power, they would have passed laws to 
prevent their people escaping to a new and happier 
world. As matters now stand, the United States may ex- 
pect many millions of immi- 





Count the Baby-Carriages 


To Tell the Fortune of a Nation’s Future 


By Philip Whitwell Wilson 
American Correspondent of the “London Daily News” 


to be attributed solely to the war. By the year 1913 
the birth rate had already fallen to 24.1 per thousand. 
It is true that greater care was taken of those children 
which did arrive. But the fact remains that with an in- 
crease in wealth, luxury and education, the people offered 
a smaller sacrifice on the altar of the future. In the 
year 1918 the situation was as follows: The births were 
662,773 and the deaths were 611,991. This showed an 
excess of births over deaths amounting to only 50,782. 
If the whole of these people came to America, it would 
take nearly twenty years to add one million by migra- 
tion from England and Wales to the population. When 
we examine the different quarters of the year 1918, we 
find that the position is even more serious. For the last 
three months, the deaths were 241,218, and the births 
were only 161,775, so that we actually lost 79,443 per- 
sons on balance. These are civilian statistics, and do not 
include casualties. So, at least, I understand. 

The death rate for the last fatal three months was 
doubtless double the average. That is because we lost 
almost exactly 100,000 people thru influenza. But my 
general conclusion remains true—namely, that the 
United States must not expect England to be her recruit- 
ing ground. Many English people will wish to go to Can- 
ada and Australia. Of the young men, who should be 
setting up homes, a million are crippled and another 
million will be occupied for some years in military serv- 
ice. One explanation of the English suffraget movement 
has been the statistical excess of women in a commu- 
nity which regularly sends tens of thousands of mar- 
riageble men to the ends of the earth, to govern and to 
develop colonies and dominions of every kind and to 
carry on an immense com- 





grants, provided always that 
she wants them. In fifty years 
her population may have risen 
to 200 millions. But in the 
long run, every nation must 
depend on itself. The back- 
bone of the United States is 
the American family of the 
third and fourth generation. 
No one realized this fact more 
clearly than Theodore Roose- 
velt. These are days in which 
we have to think in thousands 
of years. The Pilgrim Fathers 
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found an empty America. Un- 
less children be born in Amer- 
ica she will become empty 
again. 

Hitherto, immigrants into 
America have included a fair 
proportion of English-speak- 
ing people. These recruits 
have sustained the. Anglo- 
Saxon stock. But a great 
change has come over the 
English nation. In 1908, only 


was 26.7 per thousand. In 
1917 it was only 17.8 per 
thousand. The decline is not 
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epidemic but they 











The population of England is stationary. The larger diagram. 
ten years ago, the birthrate for the whole year 1918, represents 662,773 births and 
611,991 deaths. The smaller, which is only for the last 
quarter of the year, shows 241,218 deaths against 161,775 
births. These figures include deaths caused by the influenza 
are exclusive 


merce overseas. The women 
are left behind and demand 
their own separate political 
and industrial status. 

The war has taught us how 
seriously facts like these must 
be regarded. France is a great 
country.,Her courage is sub- 
lime. Her art is incompara- 
ble. Her patriotism is as won- 
derful as her enthusiasm for 
liberty, but, in issuing his 
famous code of laws, there is 
one thing that Napoleon for- 
got, and that is the effect of 
his rules of inheritance on 
the size of families. Every- 
thing in France makes for 
progress, except in one direc- 
tion, and that is population. 
Yet France has built up a 
great empire, for which she 
has to find rulers; and it is 
literally true that the hand 
that rocked the cradle in Ger- 
many nearly ruled, and even 
more nearly ruined, the world. 
The country with a low birth 
rate was attacked by the 
casualties Country with a high birth 
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The tett hand diagram shows the comparative 
areas of Europe and South America, and the dia- 
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rate and had to be 
defended by other 
countries with high 
birth rates. French- 
men realized this. Re- 
lieved of the shadow 
of 1870, a new France 
is arising, and that 
France lies in the cra- 
dle. On the admiralty 
arch in London there 
appeared just before 
the war one of the 
most terrible and pro- 
phetic statues ever 
sculptured. It was a 
woman, seated, and 
holding in her arms 
a cannon instead of 
a child. You have 
there the munition 
girl. If Europe is to 
survive, she must re- 
move the cannon and 
replace the babe. 

Let us look this 
matter squarely in 
the face. We belong 
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lives, but there are 
evidences that she 


will stick at nothing 
in the endeavor to in- 
crease her numbers. 
If she is relieved from 
the menace of mili- 
tarism it is certain 
that the virility of 
her race will recover. 

The question is not, 
therefore, whether the 
human family as a 
whole will diminish 
in numbers. Probably 
the numbers will in- 
crease, What concerns 
America as a great 
nation in the making 
is the character of 
the ingredients from 
which she must draw 
her human material. 
One hundred years 
ago a mere fraction 
of American citizens 
lived in towns. The 
country as a whole 








to what has_ been 
called somewhat iron- 
ically a Christian civ- 
ilization. But we are 
not the only people 
in the world. There 
are China and Japan and India. This war has taught 
them their strength, because it has displayed our 
weakness. In Japan the population increases by 750,- 
000 a year, approximately. I would ask you to compare 
that figure with 60,000 for England and Wales, and 
a negligible number for France. The sternest critics of 
Japan admit that she is suffering from what in the west 
of Ireland they call agrarian congestion. This means 
that the farms are becoming too small to support the 
families, even allowing for intensive cultivation applied 
by terraces to every hillside. In the United States there 
are 110,000,000 people for 3,000,000 square miles. In 
Canada there are 8,500,000 people living in 3,500,000 
square miles. In Mexico, there are 15,000,000 people liv- 
ing in 767,000 square miles. In Japan there are 59,000,- 
000 people living in only 147,000 square miles. With 
seven times the population of Canada, Japan has less 
than one-twentieth the territory. It is agreed that the 
yellow and white races do not mix, and that the white 
races therefore must ultimately people North America. 
But they cannot do this on the principle of birth con- 
trol. 

Many years ago, when he was a loyal subject to the 
British Crown, I had a conversation with Sir Roger 
Casement, as he was then called. During his service as 
consul in Peru, he had developed a wild animosity 
against the Latin-American. I well remember his anger 
when I said that I believed in the Monroe Doctrine. He 
declared that the Doctrine was iniquitous. His argu- 
ment was that South America is double the size of 
Europe and inconceivably rich in raw materials. Yet 
there are only about 60,000,000 people in South Amer- 
ica, while Europe has 450,000,000 people. It is inter- 
esting that even then Casement displayed those pro- 
German sympathies which ultimately proved to be his 
ruin. He advocated the unrestricted penetration of 
South America by German immigrants. The war has 
cost Germany some millions of actual and potential 
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Mrs. Derby, who was 


Theodore Roosevelt was one of America’s strongest advocates for a higher 
birth rate. In this picture the Colonel is holding his son Archie’s baby. 
Behind him is Mrs. Archie, then Mrs. Roosevelt with Richard Derby, Jr., 
holding the service flag for his uncles Quentin, Archie and Theodore; and 
Ethel Roosevelt, 


was solidly agricul- 
tural and depended in 
the main upon Eng- 
land for manufactured 
imports. That is not 
true today. One-half 
of the American people now reside in cities, and if 
the race is to be sustained, the cities must be so 
built as to make motherlood tolerable. I am told 
that the largest families are to be found among the 
Irish, Poles and Jews. In this respect, if in few others, 
the Hebrew and the Catholic faiths agree. And all honor 
to those religions for emphasizing the elemental sim- 
plicities of domestic and national life. But Protestant- 
ism has also a great part to play in the development of 
the new world. And the situation is something of a 
challenge to Protestantism. We have to choose between 
the family tie and the elaborate, brilliant and, in the 
main, innocent pleasures of a highly artificial civiliza- 
tion. 

It is not only the theater, the opera house, the club, 
the hotel and the automobile that militate against the 
nursery. Labor also must face the position. In Britain 
we have the miners, the railway men, the transport 
workers, the bakers and many other trades demanding 
an eight-hour, a seven-hour and a six-hour day, and 
even a five-day week. It is usually assumed that this 
represents a movement by the employed against the 
employer, or, as the Bolshevists would put it, by the 
poor against the rich. But there is a far deeper issue in- 
volved than that. In reality, the producers are fighting 
the consumers. The husband who earns the money is 
battling with the wife who spends the money. Because 
he works six hours a day instead of eight, the price of 
coal goes up, there are higher carfares into the shopping 
district, there is more money spent by the husband on 
his own pleasure, and on the whole there are longer 
hours of labor for the mother. Owing to the cost of 
building, schemes for new housing are delayed and 
even small families are overcrowded. There is too little 
furniture. Recently I had reason to sell my household 
effects in England, which could not be brought over to 
America even for a short period. Most of my furnitire 
had been in use for twenty [Continued on page 200 
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New Books to Read for Pleasure 
and for Profit 


To Understand the Covenant 


This little book is an attempt to do 
today for the establishment of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations 
what Hamilton, Madison and Jay did 
over a century ago in The Federalist 
for the establishment of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Whether the 
verdict of history will accord the four 
contemporaneous statesmen- publicists 
the same high niche in the hall of fame 
that the three fathers of the Constitu- 
tion occupy time alone can tell. But the 
volume is an extraordinarily able bit 
of political writing and should exert 
a deep influence on the country in this 
critical hour. 

The Covenanter contains the full 
text of the Covenant and then twenty- 
seven brief papers on the twenty-six 
articles and the general problems of 
the League. Ex-President Taft writes 
on Disarmament (Article VIII) and 
the Guarantees (Article X). Mr. Wick- 
ersham discusses Arbitration, the Man- 
datories and Labor. Henry W. Taft an- 
alyzes Sovereignty, Constitutionality 
and the Monroe Doctrine. President 
Lowell takes what is left and contrib- 
utes ‘the opening and closing chapters. 

The Covenanter expounds and de- 
fends the Covenant with clarity and 
force. President Lowell’s letters es- 
pecially are models of political exposi- 
tion and are written with all the sim- 
plicity of genius. The Covenanter is in 
fact, by all odds, the best contribution 
yet made either here or abroad to 
the discussion of the question of the 
League of Nations. It shines like a 
beacon thru the fog raised by the adroit 
Root, the pettifogging Knox, the acrid 
Lodge, the blustering Borah, and the 
reckless Reed. 

This little volume should be on every 
Senatorial desk, at every editorial el- 
bow, and within the reach of every 
citizen who would understand “the 
greatest political document since the 
Declaration of Independence.” 


The Covenanter, by William H. Taft, George 
W. Wickersham, A. Lawrence Lowell, Henry 
W. Taft. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Good Ideas 


Transport 106, after all. was a little 
world, sailing thru space. All the strong 


desires, possessive. belligerent, idealistic. 
sentimental, moral, and immoral, which 
govern action in the great world, were vivid 


among us. The characters of men we rep- 
resented will be the same in 1920 as 1918. 
And if we were sailing in the bond of a 
common purpose to defeat the enemy, 
nevertheless there will be other common 
purposes in which British, French, Ameri- 
cans and (unless history this time fails to 
repeat itself) reconstructed Germans can 
join. It is true that the war has deepened 
and enriched racial personality, and this 
is most fortunate, for if we come to a 
federation, its value will depend upon the 
worth of those federated. But even while 
we hesitate and are skeptical of any world 
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order, a homogeneity of thought and emotion 
is preparing in which the strongest and 
most individual nations most readily can 
join. 

It is worth while to think along lines 
like that, to think about racial con- 
trasts and friendships and what is go- 
ing to happen in 1920 and 1930 in the 
light of what happened in 1918. You 
will find a great deal of pleasure and 
any number of stimulating new ideas 
in Professor Canby’s Education by 
Violence. He saw the war in America 
and in France, and above all, in Eng- 
land, and these “Essays on the War 
and the Future” are “ideas, hopefully 
interpretative of the surging forces 
loose everywhere, shot into the mind, 
sometimes in a trench, sometimes in a 
munitions factory, on a steamer deck, 
or at midnight in Piccadilly,” which 
waited only “for the quiet of an Oxford 
garden, or the peace of a room high 
hung in Kensington above a park 
cheery with thrushes, to be worked out 
as far as the uncertainties of the time 
would permit.” 


Education by Violence, by Henry Seidel 
Canby. Macmillan Co. 


Arms or the Man 


It sometimes seems as tho the reader 
of modern novels must always be con- 
tent with half loaves. What he thinks 
of a book depends largely on whether 
he wants a good story or is interested 
primarily in the delineation of charac- 
ter. Few and far between are the 
writers who can give you both. 

Common Cause is a good story. It 
has a likeable young hero and a fas- 
cinating heroine who are in no wise 
remarkable as individuals and it has 
plenty of exciting fights where the 
right man wins. The fights are between 
a young newspaper editor and the Ger- 
man element in a Middle Western city 
before and during the war. They are 
founded on fact, because the author 
is Samuel Hopkins Adams and he 
gathered his material while making 
one of his investigations. Also, of 
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course, he knows something about a 
newspaper. All of which adds to the 
merits of a story, for tho nobody ex- 
pects a book of this kind to be very ac- 
curate in detail; if the author really 
does know what he is writing about 
and can give you a bit of education on 
the side, so much the better. In short, 
Common Cause is a good book to pick 
up after a hard day’s work when you 
haven’t the mental energy to tackle 
anything solid but are still sufficiently 
awake to know the difference between 
a good story and trash. 

While There’s Life, on the other 
hand, tho by no means deep, is meant 
for readers who are more interested in 
people than in the things they do. It 
has a plot, a life-sized one, with all of 
two love affairs, but it is somewhat 
painfully artificial and too dependent 
on coincidence to be very effective. The 
interesting thing is the hero, the mid- 
dle-aged English country gentleman 
with romance in his soul, who runs 
away from his grown-up, conventional 
children to find himself in London. It 
is to a certain extent a pity that he 
ran away, altho if he hadn’t there 
would have been no story, because Eli- 
nor Mordaunt is so much more inter- 
esting and amusing when she describes 
an English country house and its in- 
habitants than when she is. depicting 
Wapping. 

Miss Mordaunt’s style is delightful. 
She has a faculty for original and ar- 
resting phrases, as for instance: “Re- 
lations are like fashions—you grow ac- 
customed to what you would never have 
willingly chosen.” “The bridge yawned, 
stretched itself slowly and deliberatelv 
then opened and admitted a barge.” 


Common Cause, by Samuel Hopkins Adams. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. While There’s Life, by 
Elinor Mordaunt. H. Holt & Co. 


A Genius 


If you like geniuses you will enjoy 
reading Martin Schiiler, not otherwise. 
It is not a pleasant book, tho in many 
ways a fascinating and a brilliant one. 
It is a curious thing for an English- 
woman, particularly at the present 
time, to write a book whose setting is 
Heidelberg, Leipsic, Berlin and the 
Black Forest, and whose hero is a 
young German musician. Her clipped, 
nervous style is curious too. It sug- 
gests, as much as anything, a good 
translation of a Russian novel. Martin 
Schiiler is the story of a musical genius. 
It is impossible to like him, tho most 
of the other people in the book, es- 
pecially the women, fall captive to his 
charm. We hear about it, but in speech 
and action he shows his less agreeable 
side. The inner workings of his mind 
and temperament, the development of 
his power, its prostitution and final 
triumphant expression in the produc- 
tion of a great opera are described 
skilfully and unpleasantly in detail. 
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The other characters are also curiously 
and vividly drawn, many of the scenes 
are compelling and haunting. If the 
book does not sicken you it will fasci- 
nate you. Very possibly it will do both. 

wy Schiiler, by Romer Wilson. H. Holt 


Human Pelicans 


If you insist on having things hap- 
pen in the books you read then you 
will probably not care for The Pelicans, 
but if your idea of a novel is an oppor- 
tunity to meet new people you will find 
it exceedingly interesting. Miss Dela- 
field has a gift of satire which is rare 
among modern noveltists, who are usu- 
ally too occupied in understanding their 
characters to laugh at them. Laugh is 
perhaps too kind a word; her satire is 
rather merciless. She bothers very lit- 
tle with exposition, but lets her people 
explain themselves as they talk, like 
this, for instance: 

“Ah! story-books, story-books, story- 
books!” Mrs. Tregaskis shvok her head 
good-humoredly. “I suspect these little peo- 
ple of being book-worms. Well, I was a bit 
of a book-worm myself, once upon a time. 
No, no, don’t ask me how long ago.” No 
one showed any signs of doing so. “It must 
have been quite a hundred years ago since I 
wasn’t much bigger than Frances is now, 
if you can imagine such a thing.” 

She gave her ready, jolly laugh with both 
hands on her wide hips. 

“IT used to sit up‘in an old pear-tree in 
the orchard (down tii Tintagel ’twas, ma 


dear), and read everything I could find—. 


not the sort of story-books you children of 
today get hold of, I can assure you, but 
books that you'd think very stiff and dry, 
I expect.” 

She was now addressing herself, almost 
in narrative form, to Rosamund and 
Frances, but Ludovic noted with venemous 
satisfaction that the politely unresponsive 
expression on both faces seemed to dis- 
courage her slightly. 

She turned to Lady Argent again with 
another slight laugh, as it were of proud 
apology for her own literary infancy. 

“T really believe I'd worked my way thru 
the whole of Motley’s ‘Dutch Republic’ 
before I was ten years old—and as for Don 
Quixote, he was my hero. In fact my light- 
est literature was Spenser's ‘Faerie Queene,’ 
most of which I knew by heart.” 

“My dear! At ten years old! Just think 
of it!’ This from Lady Argent. Ludovic 
contented himself with the bitter ejacula- 
tion: “Liar!’’ Which civil and ingratiating 
apostrophe was naturally confined to his 
own breast. 


The Pelicans, by E. M. Delafield. Alfred A. 
Knopf. 


A Book with Personality 


Buck is a book with personality, and 
the personality is Buck’s. Not that the 
story is told in the first person or that 
Buck is always at the center of the 
stage. Far from it! He wanders on 
and off in his own nonchalant way. 
Often for an entire act, he surrenders 
the stage to pleasant, otherworldly 
Professor Holt and his wife, Cynthia. 
But even when Buck is behind the 
scenes, the author speaks his language; 
he writes as Buck himself would have 
written, had he possest the literary as 
well as the vocal “gift-o’-gab.” Fortu- 
nately Buck’s personality is most en- 
gaging, which is to say that the book 
is delightful. The all-pervading hero, 
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Wheat Bubbles 


In Milk 


Airy, crisp and toasted grains, puffed to eight times normal 
size. Flaky and flimsy—four times as porous as bread. 


Never was a whole wheat made so enticing, never so 
digestible. 


On All Fruits 


Puffed Rice 


Puffed Rice is fragile, flavury grains which seem to melt 
away at a touch. Mixed with fruit they form a delightful blend. 
They add what crust adds to a shortcake, or to tarts and pies. 
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Too many homes serve Puffed Grains 


© for gala breakfasts only. ‘hey seem too it 
© good for every-day enjoyment. .Too many 
& housewives, after breakfasi, put Puffed \ 


Grains away. 
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That’s a great mistake. These are all- 


hour foods. 
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All food cells are exploded by Prof. 
nderson’s process—by shooting from 
guns—these grains are steam exploded. 
Every food cell is blasted so digestion is 
“SA easy and complete. 
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Puffed Puffed Corn 
Wheat Rice Puffs 


All Bubble Grains—Each 15c Except in Far West 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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A squadron of biplanes flying in battle formation 


Buck—christened James Buckingham 
Summers—hails from a middle western 
university. When the classroom and 
even the football arena grow too small 
for him, he moves on to Chicago. There 
he becomes, in turn, furniture mover, 
hearse driver, ringmaster of a society 
circus, and inventor of a cooky cutter. 
Of course he is successful. Unfailingly 
he grasps the business end of every 
proposition. His very audacity leads him 
victorious where sensitive angels would 
fear to tread. Yet he miraculously es- 
capes becoming a “smart young man.” 
Still more remarkable—the book closes 
with Buck resting comfortably on the 
second rung of the ladder of fame in- 
stead of at the very top, that tradi- 
tional last-page habitat of American 
heroes. 


Buck, by Charles D. Stewart. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. 


Glenmornan 


It seems to be difficult to be conclu- 
sive about Ireland even in a novel. 
Certainly Patrick MacGill finds it so, 
but perhaps all its inconclusiveness 
makes Glenmornan all the more typ- 
ically Irish. Anyway, it is an interest- 
ing book and it is pleasant to find a 
war author returning to paths of peace 
and writing of them as well, if not bet- 
ter, than he wrote of the trenches. 

Glenmornan is a story of Ireland just 
before the war, or rather not so much 
a story as a picture of typical Irish 
village and the manner in which its 
people live and love and work and die. 
You see it thru the eyes of one of its 
sons who went to “foreign parts,” that 
is, London, worked on a newspaper and 
then came home again. The chances are 
that Doalty Gallagher is just another 
name for Patrick MacGill, for there is 
an odd likeness in their respective his- 
tories. 

The book is part romance, part poe- 
try and part propaganda—but don’t be 
frightened off by that. You don’t real- 
ize the propaganda until you finish 
reading the story and then it comes 
over you gently, simply in the form of 
a little better understanding of an often 


puzzling people. As for the poetry, it 
is everywhere, for Patrick MacGill 
knows how to use the English, and the 
Irish language. His brooks go “reeling 
down to the river,” he tells of a young 
man with “a voice like an echo on the 
Donegal hills,” and there is a house 
which used to be, so old Oiney Leahy 
says, “as clean as the white stone at 
the bottom iv a spring well, with a floor 
hand-smooth, and not a trace iv dirt 
on it, with thatch that threw the water 
off, just like the wing of a wild duck, 
and walls that were as white as the 
shell iv an egg.” 

> “prea by Patrick MacGill. G. H. Doran 


Air Men o’ War 


That you may take the air seriously, 
humorously or romantically, is demon- 
strated by three recent books on fliers 
and flying. The most important of the 
three is Captain Arthur Sweetser’s 
The American Air Service, a detailed 
and very complete account which will 
undoubtedly be hailed with joy by fu- 
ture historians of the Great War. The 
modern reader will find it well worth 
his while to dip into it. It is far too 
readable and interesting to be classified 
merely as a reference book, tho it is 
too full of details and figures for any 
one but an enthusiast to swallow it 
whole. Mr. Sweetser is not writing an 
apology for the Air Service; he does 
not seek to deny the mistakes, delays 
and inefficiencies, but he does try to 
explain them, at least in part. by an 
account of the unsuspected d'fficulties 
‘which had to be met in the construction 
of planes and engines and in the ridicu- 
lous optimism of the program laid down 
for the Service at the beginning. 

Boyd Cable’s Air Men o’ War are, 
of course, Englishmen, but their ex- 
ploits are typical of all the Allied avia- 
tors. The stories are told with the sim- 
plicity, vigor and real knowledge of the 
facts which made his stories of the men 
in the trenches stand out conspicuously 
from the mass that has been written. 
The book is marred, as so many books 
are today, by the touch of propaganda. 
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It was written in part to show the de- 
pendence of the men on the ground on 
the men in the air, and the idea is some- 
times obviously, tho by no means un- 
truthfully, dragged in. It is a vital 
truth, however, and perhaps one ought 
not to resent its reiteration, especially 
as it in no wise interferes with the 
exciting stories of the men who “live 
and fight and die like gentlemen.” 

But if you want to be just simply 
amused by the Air Service, then read 
Tam o’ the Scoots, an entertaining tale 
of a cockney aviator, his exploits and 
his descriptions of them. 


The American Air Service, by Arthur Sweet- 
ser. D. . Air Men o’ War, by 
Boyd Cable. E. 
Scoots, by Edgar Wallace. Small, Maynard & 
Co., Boston. 


The Crack in the Bell 


Peter Clark Macfarlane, writer of 
fiction and of magazine articles of in- 
vestigation, has combined his narrative 
ability and his political knowledge in a 
story of love and politics in a big 
American city. The Crack in the Bell 
is a story of the prevalent abuse of the 
American Government by powerful, un- 
scrupulous political bosses and their 
gangs of lawbreakers and social out- 
casts. This is the crack in our Liberty 
Bell, which prevents it from ringing 
true to the foreigners who come to 
America, hoping to find justice and 
freedom and often in reality finding 
themselves, thru ignorance and pover- 
ty, caught in the meshes of the “Organ- 
ization.” 

Jerry Archer, a young man of vision 
and ideals, as well as of social and 
financial prominence, inadvertently 
falls into the clutches of the “Organ- 
ization” and before he is recognized 
and released has ample opportunity to 
see how evilly the political machine 
works. Forthwith he becomes an en- 
thusiastic reformer, and with the help 
of Ruth Buckingham, a girl after his 
own heart, and his father and brother, 
also a young lawyer of the same cali- 
ber as Jerry, sets out to fight the “Or- 
ganization” and show the people how 
they are being misguided. In the end, 
of course, Jerry wins—in fact, the en- 
lightened city shows its appreciation 
by electing him mayor. 


The Crack in the Bell, by Peter Clark Mac- 
farlane. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


In the Realm of Spiritualism 


Sir Oliver Lodge has achieved a cer- 
tain fame in the region of psychical re- 
search. His latest work in this field, 
Christopher, is, first, a study in per- 
sonality as revealed, mainly, in a boy’s 
intimate letters to his family; and sec- 
ondly, an effort to produce evidence of 
a future existence from a pre-mortem 
compact between the youth and his 
mother. 

Christopher’s letters express rather 
more fraternal and domestic devotion, 


_more intellectual aspirations than an 


English schoolboy of his age usually 
puts into writing. Temperamentally, 
one gathers, Christopher did not pos- 
sess the kind of qualities that would fit 
him for a military career, yet he will- 
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ingly pursued the course which seemed 
to him right and bravely met a soldier’s 
death ou. the battlefield. We must leave 
each reader to form an individual opin- 
ion on the psychic and spiritual value 
of the death compact and its results. It 
is better for the voice of criticism, es- 
pecially at this time, to remain sym- 
pathetically silent before what is, after 
all, the Great Unknown. 


Christopher, A Study in Human Personality, 
by Sir Oliver Lodge. G. H. Doran & Co, 


Enjoying Free Verse 


In Tendencies in Modern American 
Poetry, Amy Lowell presents six Amer- 
ican poets in biography, quotation and 


criticism. The most obvious complaint| # 
that the reader can make is that Miss| — 


Lowell had to leave herself out. The 
chapter on imagism she devotes to H. 
D. and John Gould Fletcher, but Miss 
Lowcll herself, both in the scope of her 
creative interest and in her facility of 
maintaining contact with the reader, 
is much more important to the average 
reader of poetry than either of these 
poets. 

The book is a moderate and illumin- 
ating discussion of Mr. Robinson, Mr. 
Frost, Mr. Masters, Mr. Sandburg, and 
the two imagists just named. Its mech- 
anism is quite conventional, its cri- 
terions, for the most part, those to 
which any contemporary would sub- 
scribe. Miss Lowell is a workmanlike 
rather than a brilliant essayist. 

Digressing for a moment to the third 
(and last, Miss Lowell tells us) annual 
anthology of imagist verse (“Some Im- 
agist Poets, 1917”) this reviewer con- 
fesses that Miss Lowell’s persistent 
and sometimes amusing exposition has 
at least helped to remove for him that 
baffling sense of strangeness which 
stands in the way of an intelligent 
reading of the imagist’s work. On re- 
reading the anthology he finds more to 
enjoy sincerely, and he notices in par- 
ticular how successfully the new verse 
helps to paint a picture of the bewil- 
dering and tangled phenomena of the 
war, as in Mr. Fletcher’s poem begin- 
ning 

Under the soft grey windswept sky 
Between two rows of yellow trees 
Soddenly dripping; 

The brown backs of an army 

Go marching. 

The book is a valuable one for those 
who care about their own generation, 
whether or not they accept its gen- 
eralization. With that and “The New 
Poetry,” an anthology so catholic as to 
prove anything you like, and the un- 
assuming but suggestive collection of 
contemporary thoughts about poetry in 
Lloyd Morris’s The Young Idea, and the 
discussions of verse as well as prose in 
Joyce Kilmer’s readable interviews, Lit- 
erature in the Making, and that hyper- 
anthology of text and comment, The 
Poetic Year, by W. S. Braithwaite, the 
reader who wants to read all around 
modern poetry as well as thru it has 
no lack of assistance. 


Tendencies in Modern American Poetry, by 
Amy Lowell. Macmillan Co. The Young Idea, 
by Lloyd Morris. Duffield & Co. Literature in 
the Making, by Joyce Kilmer. Harper & Bros. 
The Poetic Year, by W. S. Braithwaite. Small, 
Maynard & Co. 
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The Great Task 


With the coming of peace the Beli 
System faced an enormous con- 
struction program. Conditions 
arising from war resulted in the 
wiping out of the reserve equipment 
normally maintained,and necessary 
to give prompt connection to new 
subscribers. The release of indus- 
try and accumulated growth of pop- 
ulation now makes telephone de- 
mands almost overwhelming. 


Telephone construction, including 
buildings, switchboards, conduits, 
cables and toll lines, must, from its 
inherent nature, be undertaken in 
large units. A metropolitan switch- 
board, with its tens of thousands of 
parts, may require from two to 
three years to construct and in- 
stall. 


Only great extension can meet the 
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of Construction 


present excess burden of traffic and 
provide for future requirements. 
Extension which cares for immedi- 
ate demand, only, is uneconomical 
and calls for continuous work of 
such a character as to be frequently 
detrimental to the service. 


During the war the Bell System de- 
voted all its margin to the needs of 
the Government. The great task of 
getting back to normal pre-war ex- 
cellence of operation requires the 
reestablishment of an economic 
operating margin capable of taking 
care of a larger growth than has 
ever before confronted the Bell 
System. 


Construction is being pushed to the 
limit of men and materials; while 
every effort is being made to pro- 
vide the best, present service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


OCIATED COMPANIES 
Universal Service 
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“BEGINNER'S.” 


Now is the time to replenish your 
Sketching Outfit. 

Easels, Camp Stools, Umbrellas, 
Canvas, Academy Boards, Colors, 
Brushes, etc. 

The Beginner’s Box, as illustrated, 
$2.50. Full line of boxes of Oil, 
Water Color and China Painting, 
Pastel and Crayon Drawing. 


Catalogue sent on request 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 


101 Fulton Street, New York 











What’s Happened 


President Wilson’s tour of America 
to explain the League of Nations will 
start about August 20. 


Data gathered by a national survey 
of the New York Milk Committee in- 
dicates a record baby crop in the 
United States this year. 


The President will review the Pacific 
Fleet at San Francisco September 2 
or 3, according to an announcement. 














Thomas in De.roit News 


If they had lived in Lincoln’s time 


Chairman E. N. Hurley, of the U. S. 
Shipping Board, has announced that he 
is negotiating with a foreign power for 
the sale to it of 150 government owned 
ships. 


It is expected that the air liner, the 
R-33, when she makes her trip to 
Cairo, thence to India, will be equipped 
with airplanes which will carry the 
mails. 


The big fight over the peace treaty 
in the Senate involves the Shantung 
settlement. Republicans denounced it as 
a “bribe to Japan,” and unfair to 
China. 


Enemy aliens at present interned as 
“dangerous” but not convicted of 
crimes, as well as those convicted of 
violation of various war-time laws, may 
be deported under a bill unanimously 
passed by the House of Representatives. 


Louis L. Klotz, French Minister of 
Finance, recently arranged with New 
York bankers for the sale in the New 
York market of French Treasury bonds 
at sixty and ninety days. The amount 
of the issue totals $50,000,000. 


An airplane flight around the rim of 
the United States—7805 miles—the 
longest yet attempted by Ameritan air- 
men, will include points in Florida, 
California, Washington, Minnescta and 
Maine, ending at the starting point, 
Washington, D. C. An army bombing 
plane is to be used. 


Wall Street bankers have expressed 
opposition to cancellation of credits ex- 
ceeding $3,000,000,000 advanced by the 
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United States to France the last two 
years of the war, on the ground of 
“unsound economic policy.” In all, over 
$9,000,000,000 was loaned to the Allies. 
Extension of credits is the tentative 
American banking program. 


Millions of dollars are being expend- 
ed by American manufacturers of dye- 
stuffs to meet the expected competition 
of Germany, according to a bulletin 
issued by the American Chemical So- 
ciety. 


The race riots of Charleston, South 
Carolina, and Washington, D. C., have 
been followed by renewed outbreaks on 
the South Side in Chicago, in which a 
number of lives have been lost and 
considerable property destroyed. 


The War Department recently offered 
to the consumer, thru the postmasters 
of the country, its available supply of 
surplus foostuffs, amounting to about 
341,000,000 pounds. This was done in 
an attempt to reduce the high cost of 
living. 

The remaining Armenians are threat- 
ened with extermination, unless addi- 
tional military protection is afforded, 
it is stated in dispatches received from 
Major Joseph C. Green, Director of the 
American Relief Administration’s work 
in Tiflis. 

The largest summer school Columbia 
University ever had, with 400 profes- 
sors, will specialize in Americanism. 
Classes in “the distinctive achievements 
of the English speaking peoples” con- 
tain registrants from all over the 
country. 


It is stated that a boycott on all 
Japanese goods and on everything Jap- 
anese is being organized thruout China 
as a protest against the action of the 
Peace Conference in giving to Japan 
the economic rights in the province of 
Shantung. 


A commission representing the Al- 
lied and Associated Powers will go to 
Germany after the ratification of peace 
to inspect German Zeppelins and other 
airships as well as seaplanes, before 
their surrender, in accordance with the 
peace terms. 


A new hight record for America has 
been made by Roland Rohlfs, chief test 
pilot for the Curtiss Engineering Cor- 
poration, who reached an altitude of 
30,700 feet. The world’s record of 
33,136 feet is claimed by a Frenchman, 
Adjutant Casale. 


The need of adequate housing thru- 
out the United States has made neces- 
sary the drafting of a national housing 
program. A bill has been introduced in 
the House of Representatives propos- 
ing the création of a bureau of hous- 
ing and living conditions. 


The historic ‘spot in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, from which the Conti- 
nental Army, under command of George 
Washington, crossed the Delaware 
River on the night preceding the Battle 


of Trenton, will in future be known not 
as Taylorsville, but as Washington 
Crossing, according to an order of the 
Postmaster General. 


Forty Manhattan hotels, saloons and 
liquor stores (the last mentioned re- 
ferring to places where spirituous 


drinks are not: consumed on the prem- 
ises) are said to have surrendered 
their licenses in a single day. 


The United States Shipping Board 
offered 10 per cent increase of wages 
to employees of vessels operated by the 
board from Atlantic and Gulf ports, 
in an effort to avert a strike. Seamen 
want also an eight-hour day and pref- 
erential employment of union men, — 


More than 100 army airplanes val- 


ued at $11,000 ‘each were wrecked and 


burned by the American military au- 
thorities at Colombey-les-Belles in 
France, according to soldiers who ap- 
peared as witnesses at a hearing on 
war expenditures held in New York 
recently. 


Under a change of schedule an- 
nounced by the Post Office Department, 
common, mail which reaches the New 
York Post Office too late for the mid- 
night train for Washington and all 
New England mail arriving between 
midnight and eight a. m. will now be 
carried by airplane. 














London Punch 

Sinn Fein: “Be mine!” 

President Wilson: “I do hope I haven't 
given you too much encouragement—but 
I can never be more than a brother to you. 


Under the present form of govern- 
ment control of the railroads, great 
economies have been effected, according 
to Director General Hines. The follow- 
ing table shows the total annual sav- 
ings effected in seven of the regional 
districts: 

Unification of terminals, stations, etc.. $23,269,620 
Reduction in passenger train mileage 57,926,419 
Reduction in freight train mileage. . 2,270,552 
Reduction in organization 

Advertizing 


Miscellaneous 7,047,811 


$117,358,435 
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Enter if You Dare! 


There is a girl heroine in Russia to 
whom Uncle Sam certainly owes a 
medal, according to William G. Shep- 
herd, special correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post. She has passed 
thru her ordeal with the Bolsheviki 
like a hero; her job is well and faith- 
fully done and all the white folks in 
the Riga district commend to Secretary 
Lansing’s attention Miss Pawla Poed- 
der. 

When the American Consul was 
called away from Riga he left the 
premiscs in care of Miss Poedder, who 


had once lived in Detroit and who, for} | 


five years, had been secretary to the 
Riga consulate. 

The first disconcerting word Miss 
Poedder received from the Bolshevik 
officials was that all typewriters in the 
city, including her own, must be turned 
over to the Bolshevik Government. You 
might as well have asked Miss Poedder 
for her right arm as for her type- 
writer. It was by her typewriter that 
she had lived and by her typewriter 
she determined to die. That afternoon, 
as the first move in her campaign 
against the Bolsheviki, she pasted a 
photograph of President Wilson on the 
consulate door. Then she sat herself 
-down to await the worst. It didn’t oc- 
cur that day. That night, she admits, 
she kept herself awake to plan out 
‘further means of defense. It occurred 
to her that there was nothing about 
the photograph of President Wilson to 
make it look “official.”” The Consul had 
taken away all his seals and his official 
rubber stamps. In the small hours of 
the morning Miss Poedder thought her 
way thru the problem. 

At the office, a few hours later, she 
found in the litter of papers a great 
sheet of American postage stamps. 
She made a border of these around the 
Wilson photograph, replaced the pic- 
ture on the door, and when the Bolshe- 
vik soldiers came at last for her type- 
writer she showed them the official 
nature of the Wilson picture and dared 
them to enter. They departed. Where- 
upon Miss Poedder went to the office 
of the Bolshevik commanding officer 
. and declared that she simply couldn’t 
abide having soldiers coming around to 
the American premises while she was 
in charge of them, that her typewritcr 
was Uncle Sam’s and that she wouldn’t 
give it up. 

She made such a strong impression 
on the commander that when she com- 
plained some time later that a Bolshe- 
vik soldier had entered an ante-room 
and stolen a towel which belonged to 
the consulate, the pilferer, to Miss 
aw horror, was taken out and 
shot! 

When the Allies finally drove the 
Bolsheviki out of Riga they found Miss 
Poedder enjoying unquestioned posses- 
sion of the American consulate, as well 
as the hearty respect of the Bolshevik 
commanders and officers in the town. 
Nothing but the one towel had been 
touched by Bolshevik fingers in the 
four months of Bolshevik rule. 

Geneva 
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\ A Permanent 


Durable Cleaner 


Cleaning, like heating, should be one of the 
permanently installed features of every 
home. House cleaning is done quickly, 
easily, and thoroughly with the Arco.Wand. Dust 
and lint from mattresses, upholstery, curtairs, rugs, 
etc., is instantly removed and piped away. No work 
at all to use the Arco Wand—it makes cleaning a 
pastime. 




















ARCO WAND fesse 
VACUUM CLEANER fn 28%", 


The ARCO WAND is useful all over the house, and 











its efficiency is so great that a few moments’ easy 








stroking with the handy tools leaves not a trace of dust, dirt, 




















orlint. Noextra help is really needed because the ARCO 
WAND, itself, does the hard work. 

The ARCO WAND is a permanent ir ent and attrac- 
tion for Residences, Apartments, Hotels, Clubs, Schools, 
Theatres, Churches, and any Public or Private Buildings. Also 
made mounted on truck for factories, and large business build- 
ings. May be purchased on easy payments, if desired, from 
dealers everywhere. 




















Send at once for catalog, The ARCO WAND, which 
ives full descriptions, and illustrates many of its 
money-saving uses, 




















AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Department C-59 
816-822 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ii. 




















Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and acai 
AMERICAN Radiators The Arco Wand Machine is 
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“Is that bird a sparrow?”’ 


“No, Dad,” says your youngster ; “it is a wren.” 
Purple crackles look like blackbirds, but they are not. 


. ; . ‘ 
You may think a cedar is a spruce, a beech is an elm, and you 
may bluff like anything when asked what a rhododendron is. 


You may know lots about Nature, but it’s fair to assume you 
don’t know any too much. Send word to 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street New York 


to send you for five days’ free examination the new Pocket Nature 
Library. Splendidly printed, illustrations of flowers, trees, butter- 
flies and birds in full color. If you don’t want them, send them 
back. That’s all there is to that. If you keep them, send $5.50. 
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Charges 


AMAZING 
SUIT OFFER! 


Tailored to Your Measure 


suit cut and made TO 
YOUR | INbiviDUAT MEASURE — tail lored 
TH d style that only Aa best 


p- LL. nm give. 
Finished with highest hest grade t 
linings—the kind that wear and 
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the readers of this — the wonderful 


values offered ay ow em of tailoring. 
Nothing else like it—no emt to equal it. 


Our Plan Saves You $10 


We have no agents, no dealers, no traveling 


and you pay 
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modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
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C.E. BROOKS, 490F State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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How to Trade with Latin-America’ 


(Continued from page 187) 


by a delighted squad of Dutch negroes 
who were rejoicing for the nonce because 
they were “just like white folks.” The 
bags were nicely marked, but their frail 
texture clearly showed that their export- 
er had never sailed to the West Indies 
on a rolling ship or seen a group of jolly 
Curacao dockwallopers at work. When 
raised by the winch, about one in every 
ten bags broke, and its contents covered 
the cheerful laborers. The shipper of 
this consignment probably does not 
know what a steam winch is, or the 
difference between a grocer’s boy ten- 
derly placing a bag of flour on a deliv- 
ery wagon, and the yank of a: winch 
raising eight or,ten bags thirty feet, 
then lowering them onto a stone quay. 

In extenuation of our methods, it is 
an insult to the intelligence of the 
South American or West Indian buyer 


ito inform him that the United Statcs 


packs for railroad transportation. Not 
living on a railroad, he can only be 
reached by ship and asks, “Why don’t 


| you pack for ships?” Why indeed? Will 


we never learn? A keen salesman would 
have discovered all this on his first 
trip. 

The English, and especially the Ger- 
mans, prepare systematically for a sell- 
ing campaign. Neither handle their 
trade spasmodically; the American 
does. In Haiti, where there are no roads 
outside of the cities, the Germans stay 
with the natives. For years Haitian 
merchants have carried large balances 
with New York houses which employ 
German men, methods and money. From 
Venezucla, the writer made a voyage 
on a ship which made all the Haitian 
ports. On her was a trader from a New 
York house. For twenty-five years he 
had made New York his hcadquarters. 
In America he is “Mr.” Myers, and re- 
garded as a United States citizen; south 
of parallel twenty-five he is “Hcrr” 
Myers—a German thru and thru. This 
man practicully controlled the ship’s 
movements by asking his customers to 
offer cargo at his direction. The cap- 
tain often jokingly said to him, “When 
you cannot finish your business, you 
order another 300 bags of coffee sent 
on board.” This man’s house holds its 
leverage on its trade thru the exchange 
of whatever goods the Haitians want 
for their agricultural produce. His 
notebook contained many items, rang- 
ing from a bath-tub to cosmetics. He 
gave his receipt for the produce. In 
New York he would fill the orders for 
foods and goods wanted, which would 
be carried back on the return voyage 
of the ship. This means finding a mar- 
ket for the produce, making payment 
in the very articles the seller wishes, 
delivery of them to him, and shows 
how highly the German traders have 
developed their scientific method of 
modernized barter. 

Steamer lines in South America are 
few and inferior. Circuitous voyages 
render service slow. The United States 
has said, “Do a big business with us 
and we will put on many and fast 
ships.” South America has replied, “Do 


business our way and ships will not be 
wanting.” 

In Colombia and Venezuela, any 
salesman admits that it is easy enough 
to obtain orders. The difficulty is get- 
ting about. Mules are slow. It takes 
fourteen days by mule to reach a town 
on the Orinoco River, due south from 
Caracas, the capital of Venezuela. By 
such means of transportation, the move- 
ment of a piano over mountains six 
thousand feet high would prove an en- 
gineering feat of material magnitude. 

In British Guiana, England’s colony, 
all the cities are on the seacoast. 
Georgetown, the principal port, has a 
population of 60,000; the whole coun- 
try contains but 300,000. The only 
method of reaching the interior is by 
river. Small boats and rapids make re- 
handling of shipments neccessary. In 
the interior of all four of the consid- 
ered countries there is practically no 
place for the wayfarer to eat and sleep. 

The language is a great barrier to 
men who are “star salesmen” in the 
United States. In Venezuela and Co- 
lombia, Spanish must be spoken flu- 
ently. Because a man is able to order 
a meal in passable Spanish, it does not 
follow that he will make much héadway 
in a Spanish speaking country. Latin- 
America proceeds to no business rap- 
idly. Social chats are essential. As much 
entertaining is required as limited fa- 
cilities will permit. The American sales- 
man’s familiar “I’m in a rush—just 
ran in to say hello—got to catch the 
next train. What do you need in my 
line today?” won’t go. There is no next 
train. And tomorrow, .to the average 
Latin-American, is a better word than 
today. In Haiti, French is spoken. Lin- 
guistically the American is deficient. 
Compare him with a German flour sales- 
man who for thirty years has visited 
sixteen Central and South American 
countries and speaks four languages, 
or a representative German trader who 
talks Spanish, French, patois, English 
and his native tongue. 

The marrying policy of the German 
or French trader, who will wed a 
woman of the country where he is to 
trade, is an insurmountable obstacle to 
the American salesman. The smartest 
selling policy that a German or French- 
man employs is marrying a native 
woman, even if she be a negress. This 
is a competitive point that a United 
States salesman won’t meet, and can’t 
beat. 

Customs regulations in many ports 
hinder our tradc. In Venezuela the of- 
ficials delay ships—either to eat as 
many meals aboard as possible, or to 
be able to charge for overtime. The 
writer saw longshoremen held idle on 
a dock nearly all day, that the ship 
might be fined $280 for unloading and 
loading overtime. This money the cus- 
toms’ officials pocketed. As they said 
they were being paid only half their 

salaries, and that only part of the time, 
one cannot so much blame them. Freight 
rates are advanced tremendously to 
meet these extortions. And while the 
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FRANKLIN, MASS. 53rd.YEAR 

Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment per- 
mits liberal_terms, $350-$450 per year. Special 
course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 


NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


48 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Established 1866. Three years course. College preparation 
desired, The curriculum includes systematic study uf the theolog- 
ical writings of Emanuel Swedenbo: g and spiritual interpretation 
of the Scrip:ures. Courses by correspondence when desired. 

For catalo,ue and information, address 


WILLIAM L. WORCESTER, President 
BISHOP HOPKINS HALL 


An endowed school for girls overlooking Lake Cham- 

plain. Well equipped buildings. All outdoor sports. Col- 

lege preparatory and general courses. Write for booklet. 

Miss ELLEN SETON OGDEN, Principal. 

The Rt. Rev. A. C. A. Hau, President and Chaplain. 
Box R, Buriincton, Vt. 


MAPLEWOOD wanes up bays te datics of 


Near Philadelphia. 
57th year. Junior Dept., where boys receive real care at 
moderate rates. Limited to 40. Collcge or business. Small 
classes. Manual training. Modified camping all summer. 


All sports. J. C. Shortlidge, Concordville, Pa., Box 150. 


ROANOK COLLECE 


Salem, Va. 
A standard American college in the most beautiful moun- 
tainous section of Virginia. A.B. and B.S. degrees accepted 
everywhere. Address J. A- Morehead, President. 




















Take a_ posi- 
Earn While You Learn, Take 2, posi: 
Brooklyn Public Library and join its Library 
Training Course where students are paid $50 
per month after one month’s experience, No 
examination necessary. Other positions car- 
rying higher salaries are also open. For 
further information apply to BrookLyNn 
Pustic Liprary, 26 Srrseast Place, Brook- 

| tym, N.Y. 
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ultimate consumer has to eventually 
pay these charges, freights and duties 
work against imports from America. 
Smuggled goods surmount these diffi- 
culties, but smuggling does not benefit 
the honest American direct exporter. 
To the average American who has 
not personally covered the ground men- 
tioned in this article, it may be a 
strange thought that, until the war, no 
one evinced a particular fondness for 
the United States. As a general rule, 
this was true thruout the world. Yet 
in various countries even during the 
war, Germans, French, Belgians, and 


even Englishmen were to be found fra- 


ternizing in remote spots. Few Ameri- 
cans were to be discovered. 

In Venezuela intelligent ‘business 
men see that eventually the United 
States will naturally be Venezuela’s 
best customer, but they complain that 
we are doing little in a solidly con- 
structive way to secure a much larger 
share of their trade than we are al- 
ready obtaining. The governing class 
in Venezuela and Haiti is averse ta 
having a great commerce with the 
United States. It is feared that we will 
step in and stop the flagrant abuses 
they have created or allowed. 

This article is not written to cover 
the case of the large corporation, the 
business of which is so systematized 
that it either has, or can have, a de- 
partment for the exploitation of for- 
eign trade, properly financed and 
manned. Nor is it written for the mere 
purpose of painting a dismal picture 
descriptive of imaginary difficulties 
connected with the securing of an ex- 
port business. It is written, however, 
for the individual, firm or corporation 
making some such article as a patent 
button-hook, novelty in canvas ceilings, 
automobile accessory, or a startlingly 
new as well as colored hat-band. 

There is one thing that I wish to ex- 
plain. Frequent reference has been 
made to the way that Germans han- 
dled their business in South America. 
To the casual reader the thought may 
have occurred that possibly I am a Ger- 
man sympathizer. Nothing could be 
further from the fact. Not only am I 
not at all attracted to the Germans, 
but I went to France as a volunteer, 
with the one and only purpose of do- 
ing all that I could to help beat the 
Germans. My principal job was that of 
handling merchandize. I carted it in a 
camion to the trenches, and loaded it in 
a warehouse of which I had charge. 
Most of this merchandize was from the 
United States. It ran true to form. 
Most of it was improperly packed and 
boxed. I had seen American goods 
dumped into the sea in South American 
ports or spilled upon the docks, as it 
passed thru the hands of more or less 
wild-eyed natives. In France, handle it 
as carefully as I could myself, in load- 
ing it into my Ford camionette to go 
to the front, the boxes, packets, bun- 
dles and cans would roll out of their 
broken containers. I learned something, 
that if it be of value to any one else, 
the American manufacturing world is 
welcome to. 

Hartford 
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oe Thee Hand 
Itch for a Pencil? 


IF your hand itches for a pencil you may have in 
you the making of a great cartoonist. You do 
not have to be a genius. If you have a liking for 
drawing and develop it intelligently, there are many 
opportunities for you in this Profitable Profession. 
Through the Federal Course in applied Cartooning, 
America’s 32 greatest cartoonists will help you succeed. 
Among these men are Clare Briggs, J. T. McCutcheon, 
Sidney Smith, and Fontaine Fox. They show you by 
examples how they began and what were their stepping 
stones to success. 
**A Road To Bigger Things” Free 
This interesting book contains studio pictures of the 
members of the Federal Staff and describes the Federal 
Course in detail. Write now for your free copy to: 
FeperaL Scnoor or Appiiep CARTOONING 
9841 Warner Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Se EVeESRY 
AUniverity Professional School ——~| 
f OFFERS 


To high school graduates a four-year 
combination course (with the College 
of Liberal Arts) leading to the degree 
B. A. or B. S. | 
To students who have had two years 
of college, a two-year course leading | 
to the degree B. A. or B. S., and a 
three-year course leading to the de- 
gree Bachelor in Business Adminis- 
tration. | 
Opportunities to Specialize in Bus‘ness 
Administration, Accounting, Banking 
and Finance, Merchandising and Ad- 
vertising, Factory Management, Traffic 
and Transportation, Foreign ‘Trade, 
Labor Administration, etc. | 
A location which enables the school to | 
utilize the opportunities of Chicago for 
the scientific study of business. | 
| 


Write for booklet of courses 


Northwestern University School 
of Commerce 


416 Northwestern University Building 
_Lake and Dear and Dearborn ‘Sts. 
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Typewrite the New Way —- 80 
to 100 words per minute 
guaranteed. Earn $2510 

$40 weekly. Totally 

new system. Gives 


If you want 

more money 

in your Pay En. 
velope write for book. 


‘ells 
of NEW WAY graduates in 
eroased their calaries oN $500, 
SEND =_— 


'ULLOSS SCHOOL 
3828 at Kd Hill, Springfield, 0. 
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ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


A prominent British Government offi- 
cer, in a speech about the war to a large 
body of business men in N. Y. City re- ) 
cently said, “After the tired soldier has 





returned from a 12 mile tramp, with 
swollen and aching feet, is there a moth- 
er, who, if she knew, would not go out 


and get some Foot-Kase to send to her 
boy ?” 

People everywhere should realize the 
comfort derived from Allen’s Foot-Ease, 
the antiseptic, healing powder to be 
shaken into the shoes. It takes the fric- 
tion from the shoe and gives instant re- 
lief to tired, aching, swollen, tender feet, 
corns, bunions, blisters and callouses. 

The Plattsburg Camp Manual advises 
all men in training to shake Foot-EKase 
in their Shoes each morning. Try it 
yourself and if you have a son, brother 
or friend in the army or navy, why not 
mail him a package Now? Sold by drug 
and dep’t stores everywhere. 


BRONZE ™21.1s 


Free Book of Designs 
Jno. Williams, Inc., 550 West 27th St., New York 


Buy W. S. S. 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Seven Year Six Per Cent. Convertible Cold Bonds 

Coupons from these Bonds, payable by 
their terms on August 1, 1919, at the of- 
fice or agency of the Company in New 
York or in Boston, will be paid in New 
York by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 

Wall Street. G. D. MILNrE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
FIVE YEAR SIX PER CENT. COLD NOTES. 

Coupons from these Notes, payable by 
their terms on August 1, 1919, at the of- 
fice or agency of the Company in New 

York or in Boston, will be paid in New 

York by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 

‘Wall Street. G. D. MILnz, Treasurer. 
PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 

FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 20. 
ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 54. 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share upon the full-paid First Preferred and 


‘Original Preferred Capital Stock of the Com- 
‘pany, for the three months ending July 31, 















































1919, will be paid by checks mailed August 15, 
Fa to stockholders of record at 3:30 o'clock 


A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California, July 31, 1919. 


. M., July 31, 1919. 
A 
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Count the Baby-Carriages 


August 9, 1919 


(Continued from page 191) 


years, but it realized as much as, and 
often more than, we paid for it in the 
first instance. There was one exception, 
and that was the baby carriage. Before 
the war, we had bought this attractive 
vehicle at a special bargain for thirty- 
five dollars. It was in good condition. 
But it sold for two and a half dollars. 
Apparently there were no babies to 
fill it. 

Girls are realizing how hard a life 
they have to live in these days if they 
bring up children, how few will be their 
holidays, how limited their interests. 
Therefore, they marry late, or not at 
all, and preserve their freedom. The 
policy of the state, at any rate in Brit- 
ain, is to encourage celibacy. The fam- 
ily man has to pay a higher rent, high 
rates, and, of course, more taxes on 
commodities like sugar. Yet he is al- 
lowed little, if any, exemption from in- 
come tax, which he pays practically at 
the same rate as the bachelor who has 
himself to support, and only himself. 
Obviously, the first thing we have to do 
is to relieve parents during the ardu- 
ous period of parentage of every con- 
ceivable financial burden. I am not re- 
ferring hcre to the very rich. They are 
few, and do not affect statistics. I write 
thruout of the average family. 

Secondly, if motherhood is to flour- 
ish, it must be recognized as an impor- 
tant occupation and organized like any 
other industry. I do not go so far as 
Plato in his republic, where he sug- 
gests that all children should be taken 
over immediately by the state and 
brought up in communal nurseries, 
where no mother is to be permitted to 
know her own offspring by sight and 
therefore to spoil the offspring. Many 
mothers would be happicr and better 
women if they did see more of their 
children. But the mother should. have 
her time off, like every other worker. 
There should be play centers, covered 
or open, within easy distance of every 
home. There should be trained nurses 
easily available for every case of ill- 
ness. In England the communal kitchen 
has proved to be not only a commercial 
success but an extraordinary relief for 
small homes where it is a physical im- 
possibility for any mother to look after 
her children properly, and at the same 
time to cook three or four meals a day, 
whatever might be the state of her 
health. If women do not wish to con- 


tinue in domestic service, each in an 
individual home, they should help one 
another by serving in such institutional 
kitchens, nurseries and playgrounds. 

In conclusion, let me say one word 
about the churches. We ask why relig- 
ious observance is in decay among the 
poor, and we assume that the reason 
is some wicked indulgence in liquor, 
gambling, or rounds of gaiety. In some 
cases it may be so. Before the war, the 
habit of going away on the week-end 
did much to empty English churches. 
But in the main, it is not beer that 
keeps the people away, but babies. We 
have a law in Great Britain according 
to which the parents are held liable for 
manslaughter if their infants tumble 
into the fire, or upset a kerosene lamp, 
or turn on the gas, while thcir elders 
are away from home—even if they are 
listening to sermons. Some arrange- 
ment must be made in our country 
whereby the children shall be looked 
aftcr, wholesale, while the mothers and 
fathers go retail to church and chapel. 
In these matters we must learn to live 
in communities, each bearing the oth- 
er’s burden, and so fulfilling the law 
of Him who was the friend of little chil- 
dren. If we take these economic steps 
and supplement them by a fresh real- 
ization of the beauty of child life, we 
shall check the selfish tendency of each 
generation to live for its own pleasure. 

Some months ago I attended a con- 
cert in New York where the violinist 
was Ysaye. It was an expensive con- 
cert. Every seat cost dollars. I was as- 
tonished by the number of children of 
very tender years who listened to the 
“Kreutzer Sonata.” They were not al- 
ways quiet children. Sometimes they 
had the best of it, and sometimes Ysaye 
got in a note. In a way, I would have 
preferred to hear more from the great 
Belgian artist. But I was interested. 
Those children came to the concert be- 
cause their parents could not leave 
them behind. Around Broadway, as in 
Bethlehem, there is no room for chil- 
dren, not even in the hotels, tho fre- 
quently they have to go there. It is the 
same in many a European city. But 
for all that, the destinies of mankind 
will tend slowly but inevitably in what- 
ever direction leads toward the lJaugh- 
ter, the happiness and the naughtiness 
of the young. 

New York 


Draining the Zuyder Zee 


By Harry N. Holmes 


Holland has no chance for expan- 
sion of boundaries except by crowding 
back the sea. Her success in draining 
Haarlem Lake in 1840-52 when she 
added 40,000, acres of arable land to 
her realm encouraged the Dutch peo- 
ple to plan for the drainage of the 
much larger Zuyder Zee. After many 
attempts a bill to provide for this 
work was finally passed by the Legis- 
lature and signed by the Queen in 
June, 1918. The area added to Holland 
by this great project will be 523,440 





acres, of which 480,000 acres can be 
cultivated. The total cost will be about 
$90,000,000, but the expense will be 
distributed over several years. In fact 
it is expected to take thirty-three 
years to complete the work. 

Adequate recompense will be given 
the fishermen whose occupation will be 
ruined. Their industry will probably 
be reéstablished on the North Sea. 

A commission has already been ap- 
pointed to take preliminary steps for 
actual reconstruction. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


MARSHAL FocH—I hate all this pos- 
ing. 

GERALDINE FARRAR—It’s a_ fight— 
this holding of success. 

De Wor Hoprer—I hope I will 
never have to be the buffoon again. 

THE KAISERIN—The Lord will lead 
the Kaiser out of the dark valley. 

Percy HAMMOND—The human knee 
is a joint and not an entertainment. 

OscaR T. CrosBy—A government is 
merely a group of men wearing trou- 
sers. 

Mrs. MEDILL McCorMickK—The Re- 
publican party stands for real democ- 
racy. 

RoGER BALDWIN, CONSCIENTIOUS OB- 
JECTOR—I don’t intend to vote any 
more. 

SENATOR CoLT—The Supreme. Court 
has never held a treaty unconstitu- 
tional. 


Poet Harry KENDALL—The soft 
white feet of afternoon are on the 
shining meads. 


KING GeEorGE—Our country urges 
and demands-from every citizen the 
utmost economy. 


SENATOR SHERMAN—A certain por- 
tion of our people are suffering from 
verbal delusions. 


Ex-Prince Hrenry—The German 
spirit still lives and some day will de- 
mand a reckoning. 


PRESIDENT LOWELL—Our object is 
not to make Harvard a pleasant place 
for rich men’s sons. 


Ep. Howe—In refined young women 
apes Professor Garner sees a possible 
solution of the servant problem. 


“PRESIDENT” DE VALERA OF IRELAND 
—The next war will be fought by Eng- 
land and Japan against America. 


BRIGADIER GENERAL Epwarp_ S&S. 
GLENN—Women of America, if you 
would help the soldier, let him alone. 


PRESIDENT F. D. UNDERWOOD OF THE 
Erte—In the long run any man will 
do better in private than in Govern- 
ment employ. 

SENATOR BRANDEGEE—What I am do- 
ing is to try to get the President to 
treat the Senate as he wants to be 
treated himself. 


THE Ex-CrowN PRINCE—My father 
would never submit to face a tribunal 
for bringing on the war. He would 
sooner die first. 


SENATOR FLETCHER—As the heaped 
waves of the Atlantic follow the moon 
the currents of world activities follow 
the laws of progress. 


COLONEL E. P. GRrIMSTEAD—Every- 
body that was a soldier in France 
knows that thousands of our men were 
running away from the front lines. 

JOSEPH SMITH, PRESIDENT OF THE 
FRIENDS OF IRISH FREEDOM—If I had 
my way tomorrow I would repudiate 
every national debt and break every 
banker in the world. 

PRINCE AAGE—I attended a dinner 
in Washington. I never saw so much 
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liquor in my life. A Senator there who 
was “tight” told me he had voted for 
prohibition, because it was the politic 
thing to do, but he had a ten years’ 
supply in his cellar. 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER—I had an am- 
bition to be a musician when I was a 
boy. I practised on the piano six hours 
a day and drove my mother crazy. 


ADMIRAL SIMS—The English girls 
were married to our American sailor 
lads by the hundreds and I am officially 
informed some mighty fine Anglo- 
American dividends have been declared. 


Von HINDENBURG—Lloyd George 
has the thoughts of a_ reincarnated 
Roman imperator—he would drag the 
Kajser and the German army and the 
political leaders behind the British 
chariot to increase his popularity. 


Baseball a la France 


Now that the doughboys have intro- 
duced the American National Game 
into France, a few samples of the terms 
used “over there” may be of interest to 
United States fans and fannies: 
Pitcher le lanceur 
CE owkein as heures a emutk eeiele l’attrapeur 
Center Fielder le Campeur de Centre 
Second Baseman..Gardien de Second But 
Short Stop l'arret-court 
ee ere ee l’Arbitre 
Home Plate......le Plaque de But Final 
Base Hit . un Tape 
Home Run .......,..une Course sans arret 


Pebbles 


One can buy ten cents’ worth of al- 
most anything now for thirty cents. 
—Toledo Blade. 


If the Senate has its way it will be 
as improper to save daylight as to lay 
in a supply of moonshine.—Evening 
Sun, 


Mrs. Russell—What is your hus- 
band’s average income, Mrs. Harper? 

Mrs. Harper—Oh, about midnight. 
—Blighty. 


Sarah—Why don’t you think women 
police can be successful? 

Ebenezer—Well, fancy a 
ever admitting she was in 
clothes.—Sydney Bulletin. 


Cleopatra walked with Caesar, 
Looking houri-eyed; 
She vamped him in the moonlight, and 
The jolly Roman cried: 
“I’m a Roman in the gloamin’, 
Wi’ a lassie by ma side.” 
—Evening Sun. 


woman 
plain 


The mere man, desperately seeking 
for some dinner-table gossip—Shoot- 
ing stars is the great sight this Au- 
gust. 

The fairest (if not the brightest) of 
her sex—Oh, really. I’d no idea our 
anti-aircraft guns carried as far as 
that.—Blighty. 


Two pretty girls met in the street 
and kissed each other rapturously. 
Two young men watched the meeting. 

“There’s another of those things that 
I hate,”’ said one. 

“What is that?” said his friend. 

He pointed to the scene: “Women 
doing men’s work.”—London Opinion. 


“Willie,” said the teacher of the ju- 
venile class, “What is the term ‘etc.’ 
used for?” 

“It is used to make -people believe 
that we know a lot more than we really 
do,” replied the bright youngster.— 
Blighty. 


A visitor to a school began his ad- 
dress: “This morning, children, I pro- 
pose to offer you an epitome of the 
life of St. Paul. Perhaps there are 
among you some too young to know 
the meaning of the word ‘epitome.’ 
‘Epitome,’ children, is in its significa- 
tion synonymous with  synopsis!”— 
Passing Show. 


Two sailors, an Irishman and a 
Scotchman, could never agree, and the 
rest of the crew had become adepts in 
starting them on an argument. One 
day “patron saints’ was the subject, 
of which the Scotchman knew nothing 
and the Irishman just a little. 

“Who was the patron saint of Ire- 
land?” said Jock. 

“Do you mean to say you don’t 
know?” said Pat. “Why, the holy St. 
Patrick.” 

“Well,” said Jock in deliberate tones, 
“hang your St. Patrick.” 

In a towering rage the Irishman hes- 
itated a second while he thought of 
something equally offensive, and then 
burst out with “And hang your Harry 
Lauder!”—London Tit-Bits. 
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Tang! \t you had never tasted a 
cherry could you tell what a cherry is 
likeP If you have not seen the new 
Mimeograph in operation can you hope 
to form any fair opinion of what it really 
doesP You may know that with light- 
ning rapidity it reproduces letters, forms, 
plans, maps, drawings—whatever type may cut 
or stylus may trace upon the thin and waxless stencil. 
But you cannot know just what this foe to overhead 
and friend of economy can do for you until you have 
tested it. For unnumbered thousands of businesses it is 
doing big work—saving minutes and money. Today no 
one can afford to waste time in taking two bites at the busi- 
ness cherry. The Mimeograph is more than ever essential 
to you now. Let us show you why. Booklet “E”’ on re- 
quest. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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